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The Little Brother: 
A Story of Tramp Life 



glCATTERED along among the 
many ambitious cities that dot the 
great Western railway lines are 
little villages that seem to have 
grown up out of the black prairie mud, under 
some impulse of enterprise that has long since 
subsided, and left a few regjular streets, a few 
business blocks, two or three small white 
churches, and perhaps twoscore respectable 
dwelling-houses. One such town, bearing a 
historic Indian name, has been saved from 
desolation and decay, possibly by the county 
organization, which early in the forties digni- 
fied it with a court-house and made it the seat 
of the county government The court-house 
stands in an open square, railed in from the 
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muddy roadway by a bar fence, where horses 
are hitched and stand to the fetlock in the 
oozy black earth, while their masters are 
within, serving on juries, or in the witness-box, 
or, as is more often the case, taking advantage 
of the one form of dissipation that the town 
and the surrounding country afford — watch- 
ing the progress of a trial for horse-stealing or 
murder. Just across the street is a smart new 
brick structure, with a flaunting sign-board, let- 
tered in heavy black and white, and bearing 
the one word. Saloon. Here, too, are hitch- 
ing-bars, but only leanly occupied, for the 
orderly sentiment of the village has made it 
more respectable for the occasional visitor to 
hitch on the other side of the road, while as 
for the steady patron, he generally has no 
horse to dispose of anywhere. 

Around this court-house square, in buildings 
of one or two stories, are the hotel, post-oflSce, 
a bank, and a score of small stores whose 
shed-like awnings stretch out over the wooden 
sidewalks. One large three-story brick ac- 
commodates the bookseller and the milliner in 
the first story, the former displaying in his 
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windows the wares that represent the commu- 
nity's demand for culture and home adornment, 
such as illuminated texts, chromos, photo- 
graphs, and the like, while the milliner's win- 
dows speak even more loudly of its appetite 
for fashion. In the second story are the law- 
yers' offices, a " dental establishment," as it is 
called, and a public library, which quite distin- 
guishes the village from its neighbors. At the 
top are the rooms of the masonic lodge, and 
all th^t is known of it by the outside world is 
included in the gold triangle with its flaming 
all-seeing eye, and the golden letters A, F. 
and A. M. emblazoned on the dark-blue shades 
at the windows. The mysterious dignity of 
these well-guarded openings accords signifi- 
cantly with the esteem in which the ancient 
order is held by the town. 

On the corner stands the wooden hotel or 
*' Mansion House," with its veranda full of loaf- 
ers, and just opposite is the one-story bank, 
aristocratic and solitary as a bank should be, 
if for no other reason than to keep clear of all 
entangling alliances. Of the other sides of the 
square, two are given up to business, the rival 
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meat-markets, the provision-stores, and the hay- 
scales, while "across the green," as the fourth 
side of the block is usually designated, rise the 
two tall spires of the Presbyterian and Baptist 
meeting-houses, quite above the cupola of the 
court-house, as is most fitting and proper. 
Each has its own small parsonage close at hand, 
and the residences of the most well-to-do " pil- 
lars " in both denominations ; those of the Pres- 
byterians, the village aristocrats par excellence, 
being generally the larger and more handsome 
edifices. A few of the very oldest families, first 
residents and founders, having remained in the 
locations they chose while the town was still on 
paper, are to be found on a street leading out 
of the square, generally in small white cottages, 
whose lack of fresh paint is cunningly hidden 
from the critical public by a wealth of woodbine 
and lilac-bushes. These are the citizens who 
invested their little all in the town at an early 
day, and who have never gained enough by the 
investment even to keep pace with the slow 
march of improvements. 

Taken altogether the place is not an ugly one, 
save for the black, black mud which so often 
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threatens to engulf it, and from which it has not 
been able wholly to extricate itself, even in the 
matter of sidewalks and pavements. A couple 
of planks, with weeds and grass growing feebly 
in the foot or two of space between, bespeak 
the lack of public spirit and the poverty of the 
inhabitants when it comes to casting up high- 
ways for the feet of their families as they wend 
their several ways to the church, the school- 
hpuse, or their neighbors' doors. These apol- 
ogetic substitutes for pavements stretch out 
from the green or court-house square in various 
directions, past the school-house, a plain rec- 
tangular building with a fenced playground in 
the rear, out to the Methodist chapel, another 
rectangle without steeple or cupola, and even 
lie with a sort of protesting shame before the 
picket-fences of three or four smart dwelling- 
houses, belonging to the men who have made 
all the money there was to make in the town, by 
liquor-selling. Something not fully understood 
as yet by themselves, even, has made it seem 
desirable to locate their homes a little out of 
the way of their fellow-citizens, and not to flaunt 
the evidences of their prosperity too nearly 
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in the faces of the community. For there are 
here the usual sharp incongruities, the same 
loves, hates, and ambitions that condition men 
and women in thriftier, more fortunate villages. 
In a small Illinois town answering more or 
less perfectly to the foregoing description, the 
afternoon freight-train from Chicago to St. 
Louis had stopped according to schedule just 
as the schoolmistress. Miss Janet Myrtaugh, 
was ringing her bell at the open door of the 
school-house, to call back her pupils from the 
afternoon recess. The sun shone full in her 
face, and she stood for a moment, as the bell 
had ceased ringing, her eyes shaded by her 
hand, watching the children as they came from 
play, not unwillingly but with little or no 
enthusiasm. The day was one of the first 
warm days of spring, and the schoolmistress 
had been severely tried throughout the morn- 
ing' session and the early afternoon by the 
dogged listlessness that prevailed in the school- 
room. She began to count the boys as they 
filed by her through the doorway, and realized, 
when it was time to take her place at her desk, 
that one was missing. 
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A plain-looking man passing just at that 
moment thought her an attractive picture, and 
made his greeting a little more emphatic than 
usual in order to gain time to look at her. He 
saw a tall, rather stoutly built young woman, 
noticeably erect, with a squarely shaped head 
set on broad shoulders and crowned with heavy 
braids of brown hair, which shone with broken 
bands of gold as the warm sunshine poured 
down upon it. The face also had brown and 
gold in its tints, with a faint touch of red, and 
the forehead shelved a little over large gray 
eyes. It was a figure that denoted strength, 
efficiency, and solidity, while dress, attitude, and 
manner conveyed no hint of coquetry, nor even . 
a common woman's love of admiration. She 
might have stood for the portrait of Edmund 
Sparkler's " Woman with No Nonsense about 
Her," and precisely this characterization of her 
forced its way at the moment into the plain 
man's consciousness as he began to wonder 
why he had never found her so attractive be- 
fore. She was an older resident than he, and 
had been ''keeping school" in the village for 
two years already when he set up his trim little 
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shop as cabinet-maker and joiner in the same 
building that sheltered the bookseller and the 
milliner. It had confidently been expected by 
the gossips that propinquity would do its proper 
work and bring the milliner and the cabinet- 
maker into closer bonds before this, but either 
Miss Pennington was a bit too old for him or 
Robert Jameson was too shy and sensitive a 
man to venture a proposal — even gossips 
could not decide which. The young man 
had his mother to care for, and this was prob- 
ably reason enough why he should forego 
thoughts of any other woman till he should 
have made a good start in life. 

Janet Myrtaugh, too, the schoolmistress, had 
her own care, and had so identified herself with 
it that she seemed to have passed out of the 
class of marriageable young women, at least, so 
far as the gossip of the small town of Tonarga 
was concerned. She kept her own counsel, 
but there were not wanting neighbors to say, 
whenever the matter was broached in conver- 
sation, that if she ever succeeded in raising 
that young brother of hers up to decent man- 
hood it would be because she was so **un- 
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common faithful/' and not because he had the 
" makings ** in him. For the little brother, whose 
name was Benny, had brought condemnation 
on himself by running away at least three 
different times, and being brought home to his 
distressed sister by more or less public means. 
One heard a good deal of talk about them 
both of an evening at the post-office, where the 
postmaster, the constable, and a lawyer who 
was thinking of running for the legislature, 
held a semi-political caucus, and canvassed 
town politics and several other things besides. 
For real unmitigated gossip there is nothing 
like a post-office gathering after hours, espe- 
cially if it can command a constable or two, a 
sheriff, and a lawyer. All of these characters 
come into that close contact with, and intimate 
knowledge of, human nature on its frailest side, 
which is indispensable to a good article of per- 
sonal vivisection. 

It was no more than natural, then, that this 
semi-political body should sometimes discuss 
the schoolmistress and her regime, also the 
little brother who was already known as some- 
thing of a trial to his sister, by reason of his 
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propensity for running away. If it had not 
been for his more notorious personality, Janet 
herself might have come in for a certain amount 
of criticism, for it was well known that she was 
not without a temper of her own, and had been 
heard to say some very positive words about 
her ability to bring certain well-grown pupils 
" down on their marrow-bones." As it was, 
however, the chivalry of the men was insensi- 
bly enlisted in behalf of a woman engaged in 
the difficult enterprise, and Constable Clark 
said that one of the hardest things he had had 
to do for many a year was to meet the "hurt" 
look in Miss Myrtaugh's eyes when he brought 
the little rascal home to her last winter after 
one of his escapades. 

One can easily imagine, then, her sinking 
of heart as she took her place at her desk and 
knew that Benny's place was vacant. With 
her Scotch- Presbyterian conscience, there was 
but one thing for her to do — go on with her 
work till school was over, and then, with that 
deathly sickness at her heart which was still 
so vivid in her remembrance, go and hunt for 
Benny. Of all these experiences Janet was 
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never known to speak, and there was some- 
thing about her that forbade any prying into 
what she chose to keep to herself. Old Mrs. 
Deane, in whose house she and Benny lived, 
keeping their little wing entirely separate from 
the rest of the house, knew as much and as 
little about them both as Janet freely told her, 
and that little became public property as soon 
after as anybody cared to listen to her garrulous 
communications. This much the whole town 
knew : that Miss Myrtaugh was the daughter 
of a widow who had married for the second 
time a farmer in one of the Eastern States, 
with several grown-up children of his own. A 
tiny bit of property that she had intended for 
Janet's dowry became by this marriage the pos- 
session and legal endowment of the farmer in- 
stead, and when the mother died, leaving a 
brother of four years in Janet's care, it all 
came out that neither Janet nor the boy had 
anything but her exertions to count upon for a 
livelihood, as the farmer had mortgaged every- 
thing to get the means to go to Texas for a 
new start in life. He and his grown-up chil- 
dren made no objections to Janet's resolute 
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propositions of independence, and the young 
girl, made prematurely old and self-reliant, set 
out into the world to earn Benny's living and 
her own. No very important story, but it had 
left the impress of maturity on her mind and 
heart, and at twenty-six she was as much with- 
out a romance and girlish expectations as if 
she had been Benny's mother. 

It was this, doubtless, that made her so unin- 
teresting comparatively to the people of To- 
narga, and her preoccupied heart — for any one 
could see that Benny had it all — removed 
her more or less from a very intense sympathy 
with her pupils. If she had been a woman 
care-free, and there had been no Benny to look 
after and to demand far more than his due of 
anxiety and attention, she would have been 
invited here and there, and might easily have 
been a sort of belle in Tonarga ; but as it was 
she showed only too plainly how far from her 
thought and wish was any life apart from 
Benny. 

All this accounted in a word for Robert 
Jameson's surprise as he felt himself so sud- 
denly impressed, and for the first time, with 
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Miss Myrtaugh's face and figure. He turned 
a corner that was not at all on his route in 
order to get another look at her sunburnt 
face, and detected its troubled, anxious expres- 
sion as she finally turned and left the door. 
"To be sure," he said to himself; " I saw that 
boy running down toward the track, and it 's 
him that she 's standing there looking after. 
Guess I 'd just better step back to the depot 
there and see what 's become of him; it 's 
never come in my way before to do anything 
for her, and maybe it '11 save her some trouble." 
In a retrograding town, quiet, slow, and 
stupid, the railroad- station means a great deal 
to a certain class of the inhabitants. Here, 
and often only here, do they get glimpses of 
other faces, other motives, other passions — in 
fact, of other lives. And though it may be 
only to see the "fast mail" rush past, they 
nevertheless gather at the depot and wait for 
the swift train to tally with the schedule, and 
catch flying pictures of the strangers hurrying 
through the town. Even this fleeting vision 
rewards these simple people and enlarges 
their little lives. So day after day, week after 
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week, they make the pilgrimage, and go back 
to their homes or their work or business better 
satisfied with themselves, and more agreeable 
to one another. Even the children dream 
happier dreams at night, for the '' flying mail " 
represents to them a real excursion into that 
great world growing every day more interest- 
ing to them ; they themselves are going there 
by and by, in that glorious future which makes 
so large a part of their dream-world. 

It was one of the most trying moments of 
the day to the faithful Tonarga schoolmistress 
when the day express went by the windows, 
for though it occupied only a few seconds of 
time, it was often ten or fifteen minutes before 
she could secure her pupils' attention to their 
work again. And there was no boy of all the 
excited rows so keen as Benny at this engross- 
ing moment. Benny seemed to have been 
born, as Janet sometimes said to herself, " with 
Gipsy blood in his veins." 

However this might be, the one thing now 
certain was that Benny was gone — gone in 
one of those lightning-like impulses that 
served him in the stead of motives, and she 
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knew enough of his secret thought to connect 
the moment of his departure with the " after- 
noon freight." 

While with heavy heart she was calling up 
the last hour's classes for recitation, Robert 
Jameson, with a happy consciousness that he 
was doing a good turn for a woman whom he 
seemed to have just discovered, went hurrying 
down to the depot that he had left only a 
quarter of an hour before; he had run half 
the way, when he finally pulled himself up in 
front of the now deserted platform, and, seeing 
nobody, pushed on into the station-master's 
office, quite out of breath. 

" What 's up. Bob ? " was the occupant's 
very unofficial greeting, for the two men were 
near friends and neighbors. 

Jameson gathered himself together instinc- 
tively and a little shamefacedly, for had he 
not in his haste and preoccupation betrayed a 
thought that he realized now for the first time 
had better be kept to himself ? 

'' I happened to be passing the school-house," 
he answered, "and Miss Myrtaugh was so 
anxious about her little brother that I remem- 
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bered seeing him coming this way, and thought 
I 'd step back and see whether he was here 
now ; I don't find him, though — " 

**He 's a good bit here — a deal too much 
fer his good — an' I 've often told the school- 
mistress — " The station-master stopped, as if 
for the moment he ought not to speak. 

Rather out of patience for the slight twinge 
he felt at the thought that the station-master 
was possibly keeping back something that 
particularly concerned himself, yet feeling 
by a spasmodic process of reasoning that 
the whole matter was out of his line and 
could interest him only in a neighborly way, 
Robert interrupted the pause, saying : ** She 
seems like an orderly sort of woman, and I 
don't believe she knows he 's here so much. 
Could n't you have a little talk with her 
about it ? " 

The agent took up his parable just where 
he had dropped it : 

" Ye see, sh' 's a bit peculiar herself, an' I 
never like to tackle a woman with them eyes. 
She hez sech a serious way, too, of takin' 
what ye say ez ef she was so used to hearin' 
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bad news that she sort o' scented it Tore it 
got to her, 't makes a man feel ez ef he was 
shootin' rabbits with buck-shot — I don't know 
no other way uv expressin' it. But the fact is 
somebody ought to warn her, fer there 's a 
bad lot o' fellers sneakin' roun' nowadays thet 
hez n*t any business with a boy like him ; low- 
lived lot ez ever I see, an* they hang out at 
the waterin'-tank up here, an' lots o' times 
lately I Ve noticed the village boys travelin' 
up in thet direction Saturday afternoons an' 
evenin's, an' I 've said to myself: ' Jim Callen- 
der, 'f ye hed a boy, p'r'aps ye would n't tie 
him up in a gunny-sack 'n' keep him thar 
sooner 'n hev him bendin' his steps thet way.' 
Ye see, a man in my position gits onto a good 
many things he don't like to talk about, an' I 
tell ye. Bob, there 's a lot uv wickedness goin' 
on in this world thet you an' I an' all the rest 
uv this town of Tonarga don't want to even 
guess at." 

"All the more reason, then, I should say, why 
you ought to tell Miss Myrtaugh what you 
know, especially as she is all he 's got to stand 
between him and ruin," Robert added, with 
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yet another unwelcome twinge. Then, half 
provoked with Callender's long-winded indefi- 
niteness, and recollecting his errand : " But all 
this does n't go to show where the young run- 
away is now, and that is what I came down 
here for. Have you happened to see any- 
thing of him to-day ? — that 's the important 
question." 

" Waal, now ye 're talkin'. Bob, an' I must 
say thet jest this partic'ler day I hain't seen a 
hair ner a hide uv him, though ef he was goin' 
off on the freight he would n't be hangin' 
roun' here — 't would be too much uv a give- 
away ; the boys jest go off up to the tank 'n' 
board her thar, gettin' in between the boxes 
till she 's well out uv town, an' then they make 
fer the top uv a kyar, layin' flat, an' it 's ten 
chances to one thet they 're not found out till 
she 's well down the road." 

Robert turned away, revolving in his mind 
whether it would be better to go back to the 
shop and say nothing of his inquiries at the 
depot, since, after all, no one but Jim knew 
of his having been there, or return by way 
of the school-house, and trust to chance to 
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bring him face to face with the mistress. 
Hardly realizing that he was practically de- 
ciding the question, he bade Callender a rather 
abrupt adieu with the apparently satisfied re- 
mark that under the circumstances the best 
thing to do was to let the young man go his 
way, learn his lesson by some hard experience, 
and get home as best he could. 

As he crossed the track over the lumber- 
yard he looked at his watch, and seeing that 
it still wanted a half-hour to school closing, 
thought to give golden opportunity a better 
opening by spending a little while examining 
some black-walnut stuff that he knew had just 
come in, and so getting around to the school- 
house about the time when Miss Myrtaugh 
would be going toward home. 

Morris, the lumberman, had gone out into 
the street behind the yard, and Jameson was 
kept longer than he planned, for business was 
business, and he had no notion of letting a 
fine-grained bit of lumber get away from him. 
It was past four o'clock when he finally turned 
toward home and the errand he had quietly 
meditated on the way. He had made a fine 
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bargain, but his mind had sprung back with 
unusual elasticity to the situation at the school- 
house. He was thinking how he should in- 
troduce the matter of which the schoolmistress 
must think him entirely ignorant, when, once 
more crossing the track, he heard Callender's 
strident voice, and caught sight of a fluttering 
shawl just inside the agent's door. The next 
moment Miss Myrtaugh appeared outside, evi- 
dently in great excitement and anxiety, but 
yet no haste. What could she have accom- 
plished by hurrying? But her dilemma was 
written large on her face, and grasped seem- 
ingly in her large, strong hands. Robert's 
opportunity had come to him without waiting 
for his clumsy devices, and he put himself 
squarely abreast of it. 

** Is there anything I can do to help you ? " 
he said, stepping directly in her way. 

**I have lost my little brother," she said 
simply, but with vibrations in her voice that 
were sufiicient enough to a man who knew the 
whole story, or thought he did. **I missed 
him at the afternoon recess, but I could not 
start out to look for him then, and the freight 
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was just going by. Mr. Callender thinks he 
may have jumped on at the tank — and that is 
a good deal nearer the school-house," she 
added reflectively. 

** Has he ever been off" in this way before ? " 
asked Jameson ; and as he had asked the ques- 
tion simply to get at the probabilities in the 
case, he was surprised to see a wave of crim- 
son sweep over her face, and a hesitation in 
answering that embarrassed him quite as much 
as it did her. " Some of the boys coaxed him 
off last winter," she said, but vouchsafed no- 
thing further that would throw any light on 
the boy's present whereabouts. 

" Perhaps we could telegraph," he suggested, 
and felt himself never so at a loss for expe- 
dients. 

She did not reply, but stepped quickly back 
to the window of the office in which Callender's 
ruddy face had been framed ever since Robert 
had first addressed her. 

"Where could you reach the freight con- 
ductor by telegraph, Mr. Callender ? " 

He turned to the time-table on the wall, and 
taking out a handsome watch that had been 
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presented him "up at Streator" for shunting a 
freight one day just before a special went 
through, studied it as deliberately as a doctor 
would somebody's pulse. 

"Well, madam," punctilious to a degree 
with the remains of his East Tennessee man- 
ners, "that freight has been gone from hyar 
now two hours an* a half, an' she should be jest 
drivin' into Jacksonville ; but any boy aboard uv 
her '11 never get through thar ; the switchmen 
or the watchmen — no tramp, none uv them 
fellers, gets by them. An' so I should say, 
m'm," went on the poor embarrassed man, try- 
ing to slide over the ugly word and the quick 
impression both he and Robert had not failed to 
note, " yes, I really think, m'm, thet we might 
reach him at Jacksonville." 

It was a forlorn hope, and Callender knew 
it, but that " confounded dum break " that 
he made demanded some repairs. If the boy 
had indeed gone off with the tramps, as he 
strongly suspected, they were in all probability 
"old roadsters," and, long before the freight 
had pulled into the depot, would have jumped 
off and sought a convenient and secluded way 
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through the city. He made some nervous 
dashes and taps at the telegraph apparatus, 
waited a short space of time for a response, 
then came back to the window, where the 
schoolmistress and Robert were still standing. 

"I 11 send you right around word, m'm, by 
the omnibus-boy, jest ez soon ez I git a bit uv 
news; an' I would n't fret, m'm, indeed I 
would n't. Let 's see, m'm, you live with the 
Widder Deane, I b'lieve." 

It was his easiest and politest means of get- 
ting rid of her, and there was absolutely 
nothing more that he could do. She seemed 
loath to believe this, however, and stood for one 
long minute irresolute, a new attitude of mind 
and body, for by long school practice, or by 
sheer force of character, or through the pres- 
sure of many vicissitudes, she had acquired the 
air of a woman equal to any emergency. 

Jameson shared Callender s helpless feeling, 
and, scarcely knowing what he said, proposed 
that they should walk back to the Widow 
Deane's cottage and see if Master Benny were 
not quietly amusing himself there. Janet, 
however, before his sentence was finished, had 
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recovered herself, and was consulting the time- 
table. 

" I came directly from there here," she said; 
" there is no doubt that he has gone on 
the freight. The Jacksonville accommodation 
comes along in twenty minutes; I can be 
there in two hours, and get back in the morn- 
ing before school — with Benny," she added 
under her breath. 

This was Robert's way out ; he had already 
gotten himself deeper into troubles and diffi- 
culties that he could not remedy than he had 
ever intended. Both men knew that her proj- 
ect was a wild one, but both were equally sure 
that they could not persuade her to abandon it. 
Besides, what were they to Hecuba or Hecuba 
to them ? 

It was not heartlessness ; it was the sheer 
impossibility of any other way. Neither of 
them stood in near enough relation to Janet to 
be permitted by public opinion or his own 
sense of what was fitting in the circumstances 
to go with her on this errand. Neither of 
them believed it would do any good. Men 
have such different ways of arriving at the 
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ends they wish to reach ! It could not have 
been otherwise ; but they saw her start away 
with an inward sinking of spirits, and wished 
her success with an earnestness that they could 
only try to feel. That was the end of the 
matter for them now, at any rate. 




II 

nlELLO, Kid; you 're the boy that 
I showed the way home last sum- 
mer, ain't you? I thought you 
said that you were going to be 
good and not slope any more." 

It was the aiternoon that Benny had taken 
advantage of the school recess to run away, 
and he had hidden himself in the corner of an 
empty box-car attached to the south-bound 
freight. A tramp had seen him scramble 
aboard, and a few minutes after the train 
had started the tramp slid through an opening 
in the roof of the car and joined him. 

" Could n't you make it go, Kid ? " the man 

continued, after they had opened one of the 

side doors and seated themselves on the floor 

beside it. "Did n't they treat you right?" 

" They treated me all right," Benny replied 
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impetuously, liis sharp little brown eyes wan- 
dering aimlessly over the whirling landscape 
outside while he spoke, ''but I get bad in 
spring. Sister calls it bad, anyhow, so I guess 
it is. I hate readin', spellin', an' jogerphy 
when the weather begins to get warm. I just 
like to ride. I 'm goin' on a big trip this time 
— 'way out to Denver, perhaps. Do you think 
I can get there alone ? " and he looked up into 
the tramp's face so innocently and confidingly 
that the latter repressed the smile which the 
situation prompted. 

"What do you want to go to Denver for?" 
the man asked, overlooking the lad's query. 

''Oh, nothin' special — p'r'aps I '11 go fur- 
ther. I want to get to a place where they 
do nothin' but travel. I been readin' about 
travelin' all winter, an' I want to find such a 
place. Do you think this freight '11 go far 
enough ? " 

"I thought you told me, that time I sent 
you home, that you wanted to be a carpenter. 
You can't travel and be a carpenter, too." 

" I 've changed my mind," the boy replied, 
with an emphasis on the word mind, as if he 
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had seriously considered all the callings which 
men go into. ''I ain't made right to build 
houses. The only time I like houses is in 
winter, when I have to keep warm. I told 
that to sister, too, but she can't understand. 
She says 't I 'm peculiar, but I don't see why. 
P'r'aps it 's 'cause she 's a woman. Men an' 
women is differ'nt, ain't they? When I hear 
a train-whistle this time o' the year I just itch 
to run away, an' sister says she 's never taken 
that way at all. That shows that men an' 
women is differ'nt, don't it ? I s'pose I '11 get 
homesick for sister while I 'm travelin', but 
you get over that, don't you? You ain't 
homesick any more, are you ? " 

The man looked at the boy. He was not 
altogether a new species, but that last query 
of the lad's struck home somehow, and he 
sized up the little runaway in that silent, stu- 
dious way which old roadsters have. Human 
nature is as interesting in Hoboland as in 
drawing-room circles, and its men take note of 
new types, traits, and customs with the same 
determination to evolve little philosophies of 
their own about the world and the people in 
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it that is characteristic of the trained literary 
artist. 

The tramp saw a frail youngster about eight 
years old, with an interesting, inquisitive little 
face, the most striking features of which were 
the mouth and the eyes. The lips had a 
curious way of pressing themselves together 
after the lad had delivered himself of a re- 
mark which he considered final or important, 
and the eyes were so ignorant of what the 
lips were trying to do that, the remark once 
stated, no matter with how much emphasis, 
they would look up inquiringly into those of 
the person addressed, as much as to say, " I 
think I 'm right, but I 'm not sure." 

He had a good forehead, a prominent chin, 
and for a provincial child modest and unas- 
suming manners. He was dressed in short 
checkered trousers, a blue gingham waist, long 
black stockings, and brass-tipped shoes. For 
a hat he wore a round brown cap which in 
winter lets down a protecting curtain for the 
face. Taken altogether he was about such a 
boy as -one will find in the majority of our 
small Western towns, quick, bright, enterpris- 
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ing, full of mischievous Wanderlust, and with 
a promising future before him, perhaps, if for- 
tune's wheel should whirl his way. He was 
exceptional only in that his nature required 
uncommonly careful attention until he should 
arrive at a point where he knew what fortune's 
wheel meant. 

The man who made these observations while 
the boy sat at his side was a wanderer of whom 
Hoboland could have told but little more than 
Benny himself Hoboland receives its immi- 
grants without passports of any description, 
and they take their places in the social ar- 
rangement with no more of their private his- 
tory told than they care to tell themselves. 
They are given hobo names, and are assigned to 
particular classes and cliques, but otherwise they 
pass in and out of " hang-outs " unchallenged. 

All that Trampdom knew of the man in 
Benny's company was that his road name was 
" West Virginia Blackie," that he was an 
agreeable companion at hang-outs, and one 
of the most successful *'snarers" and trainers 
of tramp boys that hobo life has produced. He 
was about forty years old, of medium height. 
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well dressed for a train-jumper, and there was 
at times a certain refinement in his speech 
which suggested that he might possibly have 
begun life in very respectable quarters. In the 
main, however, he looked his profession, and 
experienced observers would have readily 
picked him out for a vagabond. His face had 
been bronzed by the weather, his eyes had 
large wrinkles under them from train-riding 
and cinder-dodging, his hands were tattooed, 
and he stood, sat, and walked after the care- 
less, slouching manner of tramps in general. 

The summer before the present meeting it 
stands to his credit that he showed Benny 
Myrtaugh the way out of Hoboland back to his 
home. The little fellow had wandered far 
afield in one of his runaway moods, and was at 
a loss how to reach Tonarga again. Blackie, 
acting on one of those generous impulses 
which the lowest tramp that exists experiences 
on occasions, put the boy on a freight-train, 
and told the trainmen where to put him off. 
And here he was a year later back again, and 
Blackie was looking for a Prushun to train and 
exploit ! 
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" So you want to go to a place where every- 
body travels, do you ? " he asked the boy at 
last. "You want to keep moving about — is 
that it, Kid ? " 

" Yep, I want to keep movin' about," the lad 
replied enthusiastically, delighted to find some 
one who understood his desire. *' Course I 
want to come back sometimes and see sister, 
— when it gets cold, pVaps, — but I want to 
keep goin' as long as I can. PV'aps I '11 write 
sister an' tell her where I am, an' then she 
won't worry so much. I skun out durin' recess, 
an' she don't know where I 've gone. She 
teaches the school, you know, an' she could n't 
run after me, 'cause she had to take care o' the 
other children. 

.' "I wish she 'd come with me sometimes, an' 

then I would n't get so homesick. I 'm goin' 
to try an' not get homesick this time, though, 
'cause I want to do a lot of travelin'. After I 
get to Denver I want to go on to that lake 
where you can't sink when you go swimmin'. 
I can't swim very well, an' I could learn there, 
could n't I ? I been readin' 'bout the lake, an' 
I tried to get Jimmy Ryerson to run away with 
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me this afternoon, but he would n't go 'cause 
he said his father told him 't if your head goes 
under in the lake you can't get it up again, an' 
your legs stick out o' the water the way your 
head ought to. I told him 't I 'd pull his legs 
down if they went up, but he said 't I would n't 
be strong enough. He thinks that 'cause he 
can throw me wrestlin'; but I can beat him 
boxin' — I can get his cap off ev'ry time." 

The tramp walked to the other end of the car, 
ostensibly to get an old newspaper that was 
lying there, but really to repress his laughter. 
The boy was a tenderfoot such as he had not 
seen in many a moon. 

** Where are you going after you 've seen the 
lake ? " he asked, resuming his seat near the 
door. 

** That 's what I don't know yet, but I was 
thinkin' this mornin' durin' jogerphy 't I 'd like 
to go an' see the Indians. I been readin' a 
good deal about them, too, an' I want to learn 
how to ride bareback. The boys at Tonarga 
make fun o' me 'cause Billy Wickersham an' 
me fell off his father's horse one day tryin' to 
ride without any saddle, an' when I get back I 
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want to show 'em 't I ain't such a sissy as they 
say 't I am. 

'* What a lot I '11 have to tell sister o' nights, 
won't I? She don't like my waterin'-tank 
stories, but when I tell her about the lake an' 
the Indians it '11 be differ'nt, won't it?" 
" What are your watering- tank stories ? " 
** Them stories what you hear at the waterin'- 
tank in Tonarga. Saturday afternoons me an' 
Billy Wickersham an' Jimmy Ryerson go down 
there sometimes an' listen to the men what 
rides on the freights talk. Sister says it 's dan- 
gerous to ride freights, but, shucks ! she can't 
tell, can she? Jimmy Ryerson an' me were goin' 
to go 'way with some o' the men las' week, but 
Jimmy had to stay in his room the afternoon 
't we was goin', so I just went down an' listened 
to 'em. My, but they can talk ! One man told 
me 'f I 'd go with him he 'd take me all over 
the country in a private car ; he called it a side- 
door Pullman. I felt like goin' without Jimmy, 
but, you see, I 'd promised to take him along, 
so I just told the man how it was, an' if he 'd 
come round again I 'd have Jimmy ready. 
This afternoon I could n't wait any longer, I 
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just had to go. It 's gettin' started that 's 
hardest. I waited almost till sister was goin' 
to ring the bell for school again 'fore I could 
make up my mind, but I tell you I scooted 
when I 'd decided. Mr. Jameson, the car- 
penter, he saw me runnin', but I slipped by 
him all right. He would n't 'a' stopped me 
anyhow, I guess, 'cause sister don't tell any- 
body about my trips, so he could n't 'a' known 
where I was goin', could he ? " and he looked 
up into the tramp's face for a reassuring return 
glance. 

The excitement of the stolen ride, together 
with the sympathetic companionship of one 
who must have seen so much of the world of 
which he had only dreamed, impelled the boy 
to continue his childish prattle, and he went 
on in his happy, reckless manner, telling now of 
Tonarga and the home and playmates he had 
left behind, and then again of the wonderful 
things he expected to see in the beyond. It 
was an exhibition of innocence and boyish 
romanticism such as one seldom sees even 
on the heavily traveled road of Hoboland, and 
the tramp, hardened though he was, was loath 
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to have it end. There are life-term prisoners 
who get more diversion out of a chirping ca- 
nary's companionship than from all the secret 
conversations with their fellow-convicts that 
their system of telegraphy permits. 

" Ain't you got any daddy, Kid ? " the tramp 
asked, after a short pause in the lad's chatter, 
curious to learn more of his history, and 
amused by his way of telling it. 

" No ; my daddy 's dead. I just got a sister," 
Benny answered unhesitatingly. 

" Have n't got any mother, either ? " 

" No ; just sister, that 's all. Sister an' me is 
all that 's left o' my fam'ly. There used to be 
more, but they died or got married, I guess, 
an' we 're all by ourselves. There 's another 
boy at Tonarga 't ain't even got a sister ; he 
just boards out. Him an' me use to play 
together, but we got mad one day, an' he said 
't nobody knew where me an' sister came from, 
said somebody told 'im so, an' I punched him 
in the nose ; an' sister would n't let us go to- 
gether any more after that. She said 't I 
should n't 'a' punched him, an' I said 't he 
should n't 'a' said what he did, but sister she 
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called me peculiar. I 'm always peculiar, she 
thinks, when I do things like that, or take a 
movin'-about trip; but I ain't goin' to let a 
boy 't ain't even got a sister tell me 't I did n't 
come from anywhere. He was mad, o' course, 
an' did n't think, but I just had to punch him. 
If I had n't I 'd 'a' cried, an' then he 'd 'a' 
laughed at me. I hate bein' laughed at ter'bly. 
It makes me feel 's if I really did n't come 
from no place at all " ; and he pressed his lips 
together harder than usual. 

** Course 't 'u'd be nice to have a daddy the 
way other boys have, but him an' me might n't 
get along together. Jimmy Ryerson an' his 
daddy have a dickens of a time some days — an' 
then sister 'u'd have a lot o' trouble. If you 
can have a big sister, p'r'aps it 's better not to 
have a daddy too. Have you got one ? " 

The tramp evaded the question. A man's 
ancestry, like his own personal private history, 
is a tabooed subject among box-car travelers, 
even when a little child starts the inquiry ; and 
if Benny and he were to be pals the less 
Blackie humored him in such matters the 
easier would the training of the boy be. 
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"Tell me some more about yourself, Kid," 
he said in a moment. ' * What are you going 
to be when you 're grown up ? " 

"When I 'm grown up?" the little fellow 
returned thoughtfully, studying the dented 
brass tips on his shoes while he spoke. 

"Yes — when you 're big like me." 

" I ain't thought much about that. P'r'aps 
I '11 be a conductor. Sister says she just 
wants me to be a good man, but that won't do 
alone, will it ? You can't just be good when 
you 're grown up, can you ? I think I could 
be good an' a conductor too. Sammy Wol- 
ton's father 's a conductor, an' he gives ten 
cents in the c'lection at church every Sun- 
day. Sister only gives five, but that ain't 
because she 's bad — she ain't got any more to 
give. 

" I ain't much on goin' to church myself. I 
don't believe it does me much good, either, 
'cause I nearly always get to thinkin' about a 
movin'-about trip while the minister 's preach- 
in'. Sister says 't I let my mind wander, but I 
tell 'er 't I can't help it. The singin' I like. 
I sing, too, when they come to somethin' 't I 
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know, like 'Pull for the Shore.* But when 
the minister gets up, an' the rest of us has to 
keep still an' look at him, I can't keep track 
o' what 's bein' said, an' just think for myself 
Once after church I went off on one o' my 
trips, but I came back before night, 'cause sis- 
ter an' me sing together Sunday evenin's, an' 
I did n't want to miss it." 

** What are you going to do for singing while 
you 're traveling ? " Blackie queried, becoming 
more and more interested in his queer little 
companion. Runaway boys who got home- 
sick and cried he had met by the score, had, 
indeed, trained some of them until Hoboland 
was the only home they cared for ; but a truant 
who gave up a projected "moving- about" 
trip because it was going to interfere with his 
weekly singing of gospel hymns was some- 
thing that he had not run across before. Per- 
haps the youngster could be exploited as a 
strolling bar-room musical wonder, and he 
harked back in memory over the different 
Prushuns who had made names for them- 
selves and money for their Jockers in this way. 

"Can you sing anything besides 'Pull for 
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the Shore ' ? " he asked eagerly, before Benny 
had time to think out a reply to his last ques- 
tion. " Do you know 'The Spanish Cavalier ' 
or ' The Wearing of the Green ' or ' Home, 
Sweet Home ' ? " 

** I know ' Home, Sweet Home,' but I never 
learned the others. I can sing 'Marchin' 
through Georgia,' too. Would you like to 
hear me ? " 

The train was rumbling heavily down a 
grade, and the trainmen could hardly have 
heard had they been on top of the car, and 
Blackie told the boy to "warble." He stood 
up on the floor, pushed his cap back from his 
forehead, and then, in a childish but sweet 
high treble voice, began to sing for the tramp 
the story of Sherman's march to the sea. 
When he came to the words, " Hurrah ! Hur- 
rah ! " he threw his right arm theatrically into 
the air, and before long he was tramping up 
and down the length of the car, trying to keep 
step with the melody. He had hardly finished 
the song and received the tramp's enthusiastic 
congratulations when the train rolled into the 
division railway-yards. It was early in the 
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evening, and the yard lamps were being 
lighted. The train came to a halt. 

''Hustle, Kid; we got to get off here," 
Blackie whispered. 

*' But I want to go to the lake an' Denver," 
Benny remonstrated, retreating to the other 
side of the car. 

**We got to change here. You 11 get 
pinched if you stay in the car. The watch- 
men '11 see you. Hustle — quick ! " 

Benny only partially understood the situa- 
tion, but he allowed the tramp to lift him to 
the ground, and a half-hour later they were 
sitting alone in some woods around the local 
hang-out camp-fire. A few " hand-outs " that 
Blackie had saved from the noon hunt for 
dinner had sufficed for their supper, and the 
boy had seated himself on one of the railway- 
ties drawn up close to the fire, and was staring 
dreamily at the burning logs. 

"I s'pose sister 's cryin'," he said pretty 
soon, with a pathetic quaver in his own voice, 
as if he would gladly lend her company if she 
were only there at his side to be sympathized 
with. At that very moment Janet was wan- 
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dering through the streets of Jacksonville in 
search of her little brother, and there he was 
in the woods not a mile away ! Such is the 
geographical nearness of Hoboland to Civili- 
zation, and yet when you start out to explore 
it a journey to Africa seems more easily ac- 
complished. To those who know its highroads 
and byways, however, it can be entered and 
left by the very thoroughfares which traverse 
our towns and villages, where its inhabitants 
knock at the doors for alms, and a few minutes 
later have returned to their mysterious country. 

The man Blackie was about to bring another 
addition to its wandering population. There 
had been moments during the ride on the 
train, while Benny told his simple, boyish 
story, when the tramp had seriously considered 
sending him home once again; even to his 
debased sense of honor, it hardly seemed fair 
to send one so young on the long journey 
which the travelers on the "turf" have to 
make : but he had overcome these sentimental 
notions and decided that the lad was to be- 
come a Prushun. 

" He 'd only riin away again if I did send 
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him home," he reasoned during the moments 
when his better nature had feebly attempted 
to assert itself, " and then some one else would 
get him. I might as well have him as the 
next fellow, and I can probably make more 
out of him than anybody else. He 's born to 
slope anyhow, so what 's the odds ? " 

And so, his mind made up, he brushed away 
all doubts about the justice of his resolution, 
and Benny was introduced to the conventional 
but always tantalizing ** ghost stories " of his 
first Jocker. 

'*But think of the lake and the Indians, 
Kid," Blackie remonstrated in reply to Benny's 
remark about .his sister. ** Think what a fly 
kid you '11 be when you get back. You '11 be 
the boss of the town." 

" Will I ? " Benny asked, half incredulously 
and half proudly, his eyes brightening at the 
alluring prospect. 

"Sure. You '11 know so much that the 
other kids '11 just have to stand around and 
listen when you chew the rag." 

" And do you think 't I '11 be able to throw 
Jimmy Ryerson when we wrestle?" the boy 
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asked, as if this accomplishment were the am- 
bition of his life. 

"Well, I should say! Jimmy Ryerson won't 
hold a candle to you," Blackie went on. "And 
you '11 know how to jump trains, too. You '11 
like that, won't you ? " 

" Betcher life. I ain't very good at it now, 
an* the boys laugh at me when I stumble. Do 
you think I '11 get so that I can put my foot on 
the axle-box an' climb up the side of a cattle- 
car, the way the men at the tank do ? " 

"Why, Kid, after a while you '11 get so slick 
that you can ride on the trucks and cook your 
coffee in a tomato-can on a hot box. Think 

of that!" 

« 

" Goodness ! That '11 make the boys open 
their eyes, won't it ? Say, I tell you what I '11 
do," and Benny fairly clapped his hands with 
glee. "When I get so 't I can do that, I '11 
tell all the boys to be at the station some day, 
an' I '11 go up to the Junction, catch the flyin' 
mail, an' go by Tonarga on the trucks, drinkin' 
out o' the can. My, how the boys '11 stare, 
won't they ? How big will I have to be 'fore 
I can ride that way ? " 
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*' Oh, not very big. I Ve seen boys smaller 
than you riding asleep on the trucks. Course 
they 'd learned how, but I '11 teach you before 
you know it." 

"An' can I learn how to ride bareback with 
the Indians ? " Benny questioned, shifting the 
subject, determined to make sure of all the ways 
in which he was going to be perfected before 
making up his mind, which Blackie, however, 
had already made up for him, although the 
boy did not and could not know it. 

"Cert. And you 11 learn how to shoot, 
too," Blackie replied reassuringly. "Why, 
I Ve been on trains out West when you could 
sit in a box-car and pick off Indians with your 
rifle as easy as birds on the telegraph-wire." 

"Say, but that Vd be fun. The Indians 
can't shoot at you, can they ? " 

" Oh, they try to, but the train 's going so 
fast that they only hit you once in a while, 
and you get so tough that the bullets don't 
hurt anyhow. I used to have a pal out in the 
Indians' country that was just full of bullets, 
but they only made him weigh a little more, 
that 's all." 
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" My, but would n't the boys at home look 
at me if I came back that way ! " Benny ex- 
claimed. "The grown-ups 'u'd be surprised, 
too, would n't they ? " 

** I should smile ! Why, Kid, you 11 be so 
changed after you Ve traveled with me a year 
that Tonarga, grown-ups and all, won't know 
you." This statement contained no "ghost 
story," only Benny failed to see its entire 
significance. 

"Have we got to be gone a year?" he 
asked. " Sister 'II get scared if I 'm away as 
long as that." 

"Oh, but think what you '11 be when you 
show up again ! A year ain't no time at all when 
you 're riding on trains and shooting Indians." 

"How are we going to live while we 're 
ridin'? I 've only got ten cents." 

This was the first practical question the boy 
had put, and Blackie deemed it wise to sound 
him in regard to his manner of living on his 
previous short excursions. A Jocker always 
likes to know beforehand just how much 
wisdom his new Prushun had acquired before 
he " snared " him. 
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" How did you live when you took the other 
moving- about trips ? " he asked. 

'* I was so busy seein* things," Benny replied, 
"'t I mostly forgot about eatin'. Once when I 
was off for nearly two days I just drank water 
an' ate berries. I had a whoppin' big appetite 
when I got home, though. Mother Deane said 
she 'd never seen a boy eat so much, but she 
ain't seen much anyhow. This time I guess 
I '11 have to have somethin' more 'n berries an' 
water, I 'm goin' so far. I 've heard the men at 
the tank tell how, when they have big appetites 
an' are travelin', they go and ask somebody for 
nourishment, — that 's what they call it, — an' I 
guess I '11 have to do somethin' like that One 
man told me once 't if I 'd go on a movin'-about 
trip with him we 'd get so much just askin' for 
things 't I could n't bring 'em all home, there 'd 
be so many. I 'm goin' to ask for more things 
this time, would n't you ? " 

" Sure ; that 's the way to do it," Blackie 
declared, not a little pleased to learn that Benny 
understood the necessity of begging on " mov- 
ing-about" trips, if not its true significance. 
" You and I '11 get along together fine. Now, 
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you He down and take a snooze, and in the 
morning we '11 start out again." 

" Do you think I ought to say my prayers? 
I do at home, but there ain't any bed to kneel 
down by here, is there ? " 

*' Say them in your sleep. Kid ; it *11 be just 
the same." 

"Will it? I used to tell sister that, too; but 
she said that God wants you to exert yourself 
— that 's the word she uses — when you ask 
him for things, an' I had to kneel down. I guess 
I '11 risk sayin' 'em lyin' down to-night. I know 
what I want, anyhow, without tellin' God any- 
thin' about it." 

" That 's the idea. Now, you curl up and 
pound your ear, and I '11 keep the fire going." 

Blackie arranged the railway-ties in the 
shape of a triangle, and Benny curled up on 
the ground in the corner and was soon asleep. 
There was a look of peace and contentment in 
his face, as he lay there, such as the road sel- 
dom exposes. "The poor little greeny," the 
tramp muttered, and then rolled himself up 
into a ball and "pounded his ear," also. 




Ill 

JHE next morning after Benny's 
departure saw Janet on the early 
passenger-train from Jacksonville, 
I reaching Tonarga in plenty of 
time for the opening of school. She would 
gladly have walked every step of the way ; to 
be in physical pain and weariness would have 
been a happy expedient, if in its most miser- 
able instant she might have sloughed off this 
heavy, close-fitting garment of despair. But 
she must be at her post on time, after the 
long night of searching, watching, and fruitless 
agonizing. Life and its contracts were still in 
force, all of them, and must go on forever, 
maybe, whether Benny ever came back or not. 
At nine o'clock she must be ringing the bell at 
the school-house door, just as she had done 
yesterday when she first knew that Benny was 
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gone — and there was this long, dreadful night 
between. 

For how should she, a woman alone and a 
stranger, how could she know even a small 
provincial city as it must be known if one is to 
thread its dark ways, where men are wont to 
hide when their own ways are dark ? It had 
been the most foolish thing in the world to 
attempt it — she knew that now ; but it had 
perhaps saved a night of even wilder madness 
had she stayed, or tried to stay, at home. 

She managed as she stepped down from the 
car to elude, or rather ignore, the ubiquitous 
station-master Callender, who was apparently 
busied with express packages, but in reality a 
special and self-constituted committee of one to 
see whether or not she brought back the truant 
boy. At the school-house her distress became 
torture during the greetings of the children 
gathered and waiting for her at the door. 
Wise little harpies they seemed to her, tiny 
imps ready to spring upon her with the sharp 
pincers of question and exclamation. But 
her sorrowful dignity daunted for the moment 
their simple, ruthless curiosity, and she went 
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unmolested to her desk, the older boys gestur- 
ing and whispering behind her the conclusions 
they dared not speak. 

A mystery, and especially a sad mystery, 
acts variously on children who are not old 
enough to fathom it, and the more nervously 
organized of this little group, those who might 
have been the most sympathetic if they had 
been taken into confidence, found themselves 
working off the oppression of the school at- 
mosphere by means of mischief of many sorts. 
Janet had her hands full, and experienced a 
dull sense of rebellion and protest that on this 
day of all others her duties should be made so 
hard and heavy. It was good for her, never- 
theless. Everything that gave employment to 
her habit of decisive thought was so much 
surcease of wandering, torturing imagination, 
and, almost before she was aware, the school 
equilibrium was restored, and for over an hour 
her mind was so full of her work that she did 
not once think of her sorrow. 

Recess came, however, and as the last little 
head and form vanished through the doorway 
she felt suddenly the returning dread. Just 
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then a darker figure cast a shadow on the 
threshold, and Captain Carson, one of the 
school trustees, and the sheriff of the county, 
appeared. He had come in a kindly fashion, 
but not without a consciousness of his official 
position, to offer to help the schoolmistress, 
help which he as sheriff might most efficiently 
render; for a search after Benny under his su- 
pervision meant something official and busi- 
nesslike. His own younger children were 
under her care and instruction, and she had 
done well for him and them. He felt a twinge 
of remorse that the lapse of a little good-na- 
tured but impulsive boy from straightforward 
ways should fall so heavily on one who was 
doing so much — more than he himself, he 
honestly conceded — to keep young people 
from the dangers and powers of evil. He was 
vaguely impressed that those who are ordained 
" for the punishment of evil-doers " ought also 
to "praise them that do well," and he did 
not remember that he had ever encouraged 
or offered to help the schoolmistress before. 
Sheriffs and school directors, he was obliged to 
admit, were a good deal more concerned with 
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their chances of reelection or defeat than in 
looking after a rising generation that has not 
so very many probabilities in its favor. Un- 
certain but well disposed, he had made an 
ostensible errand to the school-house to get 
the " lay of the land," and to see if an oppor- 
tunity could be found or made to offer a help- 
ing hand to the woman in trouble. 

Janet was surprised out of her long habit of 
reserve by this unexpected manifestation of 
sympathy, and accepted his kind offer with all 
the eagerness of one who has no hopes or 
chances to spare or ignore. Her fine equipoise, 
that had stood her in such good stead all 
through the morning since school began, broke 
up in sobs and earnest appeal to the fatherly 
man who for the moment seemed to represent 
just the forces necessary to find and bring back 
her little brother. 

" Oh, sir ! if you can only get up a search 
for him, he surely must be found ! I have been 
looking for him down in Jacksonville all night ; 
he has a great longing to see new places, and 
especially cities and rivers and far-away places. 
I wandered through the streets the whole night 
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through, but all in vain ; and I suppose it was 
a very foolish thing to do, but I had to do 
something or I should have gone crazy." 

" Poor child, poor child ! " said the kind- 
hearted man, " why did n't you come to some 
of us men, and let us go ? Well, we '11 see 
what we can do now. I Ve got a good, well- 
trained posse of men, who can scour this county 
at least, and they ought to find him if they 
know as much about boys as they do about 
horse-thieves. Don't lose your courage and 
hope, and come down to the house and let my 
wife and daughter do something to brighten 
you up ; it 's little enough we can do for you 
in such a time as this, however ; I know that 
very well : but let us do what we can." 

A great deal had been done already by the 
sheriff in lightening Janet's burden — more 
than he himself could know. She had let go 
some of the proud secrecy with which she had 
surrounded herself and Benny, and she was 
amazed at herself. A sense of freedom and 
dependence on humanity at large took posses- 
sion of her, and the walls of partition between 
her and her kind had undergone a breach that 
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was not likely soon to be repaired. She and 
Benny had lived for nearly three years in the 
house on the green, one of those ancient 
houses where the vines and the bushes were 
made to hide a multitude of shortcomings, 
weather-beaten walls and broken shutters ; and 
by their little pittance of rent they had helped 
old Widow Deane to eke out the tiny income 
on which she managed to keep a roof over her 
head and the wolf from the door. Good ten- 
ants they certainly were, quiet and orderly, for 
Janet succeeded in covering up Benny's sundry 
escapades, which hurt no one but himself and 
the sister who seemed to live only for him. 
More than once before now he had pilfered 
small sums from her drawer and amused him- 
self by disappearing for a day or so, always re- 
turning penitent and loving, and disarming her 
reproaches by his winsome and careless inno- 
cence. It had all been carefully concealed 
even from Mother Deane, the nearest of neigh- 
bors, which was not so very difficult, since 
Janet's way had always been to keep them- 
selves very much to themselves, thereby de- 
priving the old lady of many a dish of the gos- 
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sip she so dearly loved. Often for weeks at a 
time her landlady saw nothing of her, save as 
she went to and fro to school, and on Sundays 
to the aristocratic Presbyterian church, a fact 
which separated them even more than the walls 
between their dwellings; for Mother Deane, 
as she was called by the villagers generally, 
worshiped with the Methodists in the barn -like 
meeting-house in the back street, and held the 
Presbyterian congregation in wholesome re- 
spect, not to say reverence. Janet, though of 
this body, was a very modest member, and 
usually sat in a free pew in the rear with 
Benny, and evidently set no store by her aris- 
tocratic connection, as Mother Deane had ex- 
pected she certainly would, but, with outwardly 
humble demeanor, worshiped every Sunday 
in the church of her fathers. 

With all her dislike of confidences, she had 
felt it necessary to account to her landlady for 
her absence of the night before, and, in a con- 
strained manner, had made known to her the 
sad fact of Benny's disappearance. Mother 
Deane, highly gratified at this breaking up of 
the long reserve, her heart also touched with 
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a motherly sympathy for Janet's evident suffer- 
ing, let fall upon her such an avalanche of in- 
vestigation and curiosity that she drew back 
again into her shell with all possible haste 
and dignity. Do what she would, however, 
Mother Deane was never again to be relegated 
to those outer courts where Janet had chosen 
to keep the curious world ever since she had 
started out to earn the bread for two. When 
she came from school in the afternoon of that 
long day, it was plain to be seen, in the pres- 
ence of a big blue pitcher filled with the early 
lilacs, that the old lady had been in her sitting- 
room, tidying and adorning. Mother Deane 
herself followed closely behind her lodger, with 
a pot of tea in her hand, and found Janet, still 
in her hat and cloak, gazing out of the front 
window. 

" Don't take on so, child," she said, hurrying 
back into her own kitchen again with her little 
inopportune teapot ; " you '11 take a cup of tea 
with Mother Deane to-night, an' then we '11 
clear up together and go over to the tem- 
prunce meetin' in the court-house. Ther' 's a 
woman goin' to talk, an' it ain't no more than 
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fair fer the women of the place to stan' by 
her when the men gives her a chance. Thet 's 
what I wuz tellin' Mis* Grannis this mornin' 
when she wuz a-tellin' me — " 

The old woman forgot, in her anxiety to 
mitigate the present distress, just what it was 
that the postmaster's wife had been gossiping 
about — nothing more nor less than the story 
of Benny's running off, and the sheriffs visit 
to the school-house to offer help. So rapidly 
opinions and events are passed around in a 
little country town that Mother Deane was in 
full possession of all the known facts long 
before her sorrowful neighbor was able to 
communicate them to her. 

"T won't be long, I 'm thinkin'," Mrs. Gran- 
nis had added, to give an extra pungency to 
the tale, '* 'fore the sheriff '11 have the little 
rascal under lock an' key, fer Jim says she 
had to pay a pretty penny that time he run 
away last winter on stolen money to keep him 
out o' jail." 

This was false in a way, for Benny had 
never robbed any but his own sister's purse; 
still, it had become known, in spite of all her 
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care, that he rode away on the train like a 
gentleman, on somebody's money, and the 
villagers, not knowing the extent and number 
of Janet's small economies, took it for granted 
that Benny had made himself free with other 
people's savings. They were not a cruel com- 
munity, but when things are taken for granted 
there is room for plenty of gossip, and that is 
apt to be more cruel than friendly. 

" Come, Miss Myrtaugh," urged the good- 
hearted widow; **the tea '11 be gettin' cold, an' 
I '11 hev to wash up the things an' tidy myself 
a bit 'fore I kin git to the meetin'; you 're all 
slick an' nice yourself, so jest come an' hev a 
bite, fer you 're in no sort uv way to git it fer 
yourself to-night, you 're a-worryin' so 'bout 
the boy. Jest leave him alone an' he '11 come 
home, like Bo-peep's sheep," she added, en- 
couraged to facetiousness by Janet's yielding 
and allowing herself to be seated at the little 
table, which had been made as tempting as 
kindness and sympathy could make it. 

This tender ministration, so unusual in her 
independent life, seemed to daze the poor girl 
and render her soft and pliable in the minister- 
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ing hands. She drank the tea, ate the whole- 
some bread and butter, and even helped the 
kind old lady to wash and put away the cups 
and saucers, almost as if nothing had happened ; 
for in this atmosphere of companionship it was 
easier for her to breathe, and she drank in 
courage and hope with the realization of it 
Even animals know this comfort in the near- 
ness of humankind when they are in trouble 
or anxiety. Together they bustled about, com- 
pleting their small preparations, and Mother 
Deane, charmed by her victory over Janet's 
dark mood, soon had the house locked up, and 
she and the schoolmistress went picking their 
way by the light of a big tin lantern over to 
the court-house, the town's only public hall. 

The Independent Order of Good Templars 
is an institution with many decades of history, 
but it was new in Tonarga. The temperance 
movement in the United States had taken heart 
of grace a few years before this story begins, 
and swept afresh over New England, touched 
lightlier the great Middle States, with their 
preoccupations of trade and their great centers 
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of commercial life, but spent its lustiest strength 
throughout the great West, a territory seamed 
by the ravages of the liquor traffic, but tilled 
and plowed by this mammoth industry as if it 
were its own. But the millennial wave had 
turned away from Tonarga and left it outside 
the general ministration, though it was not far 
from the lively young city of Peoria, which 
some more or less fanatical persons were wont 
to call the '* devil's seat." Here a dozen great 
distilleries belched forth from their tall chim- 
neys a blackness of darkness into the clear 
prairie air, and wrought such havoc with the 
golden grain of Illinois that from this one town 
was carried three fourths of all the whisky 
used and misused by the entire nation. And 
where sin abounded, should not grace much 
more abound ? So thought the advocates of 
an unpopular reform, and the Grand Worthy 
Chief and the High and Glorious Council of 
the order had decreed a minute and steady 
canvass of the entire State by duly accredited 
officials and organizers, armed with all power 
and might to found lodges in all its nooks and 
corners; these should create a new sentiment 
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among the people, and pluck out brands from 
the burning which the Peoria fires had fed. 

The organization is one of wide-spread activ- 
ity and many broad ideas; it does full justice to 
women, makes them eligible to all the offices, 
and endows men and women alike with organ- 
izing authority. Some of its most efficient and 
eloquent workers are women, but that is not 
saying that the orator of the present occasion 
was one of these. As in all large societies, the 
mediocre element prevails and does the hard 
work, eking out small praises and small pay. 
The poor speakers are sometimes good organ- 
izers, and it occasionally compensates an audi- 
ence for a dull harangue to know that a flour- 
ishing branch of the order has been established. 
i Mother Deane and Miss Myrtaugh will hardly 

be entertained on this particular evening by 
any marvels of eloquence, but they may hear 
some old truths plainly restated, and some 
pitiful tales retold of sorrow and shame that 
date back to the days of Ham, Shem, and 
Japheth. 

The hall was rapidly filling as the two women 
took their places near the middle and directly 
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opposite the platform. Robert Jameson and 
his mother came in just following them, and 
took their seats almost directly behind them. 
Presently the two old dames were conversing 
over the back of the chair with hoarse whisper- 
ings and gesticulations of careful secrecy. Miss 
Myrtaugh must not hear, but if she did not 
Robert would have given a good deal to be as- 
sured of the fact, for it was not in his power or 
politeness to stop the parley. 

Music had been provided by a sort of united 
choir from the three churches, and some tem- 
perance glees and choruses, interspersed with 
new and popular gospel hymns, had been prac- 
tised for the occasion. Just now the rhythmic 
strains of " Rescue the Perishing " were echo- 
ing through the half-filled room, penetrating 
Janet's soul with swift pangs of remorse. For 
even now might not Benny be one of these 
perishing ones, and she sitting here quiescent 
and calm ? 

Meanwhile, right behind her, prompt, ener- 
getic Mrs. Jameson was asking, '* Hev they 
found the boy yet, an' how does she take it ? 
Looks reconciled, but ye never kin tell with 
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them quiet creeturs. She 's allis been sort o* 
proud-like. Mebbe she would n't show nothin' 
ef she wuz dyin' innerdly." 

Mother Deane looked inexpressible things, 
but was too near the victim of these remarks to 
enter as heartily and as communicatively as 
she would have liked into the conversation. 
With her back to Janet, however, she might 
have spoken far more safely than her neighbor 
was doing. " She 's got a hist'ry, thet girl 
hez ; I Ve allis said so. Them dark lines did n't 
get under her eyes from nothin', not without 
feelin's — an' what sort o' feelin's, thet 's what 
I 'd like to know." 

"Sh-h-h," whispered Janet's kind old friend ; 
" she '11 hear ye." 

'* Don't ye be scairt, Mis' Deane ! She 's 
miles away this blessed minute, wherever thet 
little rascal is, an' she don't hear nothin' but 
the singin'. It 's powerful good to take yer 
mind off onpleasantnesses, is music— good 
music, I mean. There 's Mil'sunt Carson an' Sid 
Grannis a-flirtin' in the choir, Robert, singin' 
out o' the same book. What d' ye think o' 
thet?" Whereupon Robert tried to look as 
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angry as his mother meant he should ; for had 
she not often assured him — far oftener than he 
enjoyed the assurance — that *^ ef he 'd jest hold 
his head high an' get on well in the shop" he 
might aspire to the hand of the sheriff's daugh- 
ter ? He held his head high enough, and he 
was getting on well in his business, putting 
away a snug little account in the bank at the 
corner of the green every year, but somehow 
Millicent Carson did not trouble his dreams nor 
disturb by a ripple the surface of his waking life. 
There is real democracy in Western villages 
like Tonarga, and in the second generation 
families may intermarry which were at the 
social antipodes not many years gone by. The 
shoemaker's son may mate with the banker's 
daughter if only he is handsome and clever, 
well-to-do, and progressive in his assets. 
When this happens the shoemaker will, of 
course, go out of the business, which now 
becomes a fashionable "Boot and Shoe Store," 
and the poor old man may pine for his bench 
and his last, but all that remains to him is to 
fill out a respectable old. age, feeding on the 
glorious prospects of his grandchildren. 
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The platform now presented a lively com- 
motion ; the faithful were marshaling their 
forces for the evening's program, the clergy 
of the town were taking prominent seats, and 
the lady visitors from abroad were settling 
themselves down to the work. "Sparkling 
and Bright in its Ruby Light," sang the im- 
petuous choir, and the audience, rising, joined 
lustily their voices; and here, where prayer 
was not wont to be made, the Baptist minister 
spread out his arms with wide-embracing pur- 
pose, and asked a blessing on " the gathering 
of themselves together, the Order of Good 
Templars, and the sisters who had come 
among them," while for the frail and tempted 
portion of the community he pleaded the 
divine compassion and the help of human 
brotherhood. 

The auspices were fine. A glorious revival 
of the long-neglected temperance cause was in 
prospect, and the hearts of men and women 
were already aglow. 

Then Millicent Carson's clear soprano was 
heard alone in the touching appeal of a 
mother's much-tested love, "Where is my 
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Wandering Boy To-night ? " Janet had borne 
much ; could she bear this too ? Robert 
Jameson, watching closely from behind her, 
saw the deep crimson flush surging up to her 
very eyes, saw her clutch at the chair on 
which she was sitting as if she would hold 
herself down, saw the square jaws set them- 
selves together over the strongly molded chin, 
as the chorus chanted its agonized refrain, "Oh, 
Where is my Boy To-night ? " as if fearful 
of the sounds that might issue forth if the 
tension were relaxed. Some dry statistics of 
which the chairman delivered himself in in- 
troducing the speaker of the evening came 
happily, with their impersonal droning, to the 
rescue of these overstrained feelings, and the 
meeting was not disturbed by any outcry of 
Janet's. 

''The original plan of the Order of Good 
Templars," said the speaker, now fairly intro- 
duced, " contained three objects. It stands on 
the records of the organization that its objects 
shall be to shield its members from the evils 
of intemperance, to afford mutual assistance in 
case of sickness, and to elevate their charac- 
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ter as men. Now here in Tonarga you have 
churches and societies that promise to attend 
to two of these objects, namely : to give help 
in time of sickness and to elevate the char- 
acter of their adherents. Your Odd Fellows 
will do the one, and your churches," here the 
lady turned gracefully to the clergymen sitting 
near, "your churches, whose most honorable 
representatives are here beside me, are doing 
their utmost to accomplish the other. What 
society have you in your midst that makes it 
its object to save the innocent and helpless, to 
instruct and teach the young, to shield your 
citizens from the evils of intemperance? I 
hear no reply. Taking your silence to mean 
a negative answer to my question, and before 
I venture on an appeal with all the urgency 
of my heart that you will join at once in a so- 
ciety that does undertake these very objects — 
before I thus venture, let us see first what are 
the evils of intemperance from which the Order 
of Good Templars seeks to shield its members. 
** The chairman has already shown what the 
town of Tonarga spends every year for its 
drink bill. The figures are from the most 
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trustworthy sources. But he has not shown 
what is added to the drink bill every year by 
the expense of keeping up a jail in which to 
confine the criminals of the county, three 
fourths of whom, according to the latest statis- 
tics, are the product of the drink traffic. He 
has not added the expense of keeping up a 
poorhouse. I have seen your poorhouse 
over at Tallagonee, and a very well kept poor- 
house it is ; but it must cost you taxpayers a 
good deal of money, and two thirds of the pov- 
erty of the country is estimated by the best 
authorities as caused by the drink traffic. He 
has not added to the drink bill the amount you 
pay to support the lunatic-asylums of the State, 
the homes for the feeble-minded, and the idiotic, 
more than half of whom, say the statisticians, 
are what they are because of the drink traffic. 
These, we see, are some of the evils of intem- 
perance; these are but the money outgoes, 
however. Crime, poverty, lunacy, idiocy ! 
Think what the world would be if nine tenths 
of the crime, two thirds of the poverty, and 
one half the insanity and idiocy could be 
wiped out! Think what it would amount to 
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in money alone ! But will money pay the 
bill? 

"Will money pay for the manhood degraded, 
the conscience obliterated, the life of the crimi- 
nal spoiled and down-trodden? Will it pay 
for his father's gray hairs, his mother's broken 
heart, and the disgrace of his children ? Will 
it pay for the influence that his life and exam- 
ple have wrought upon others ? 

" No ; a thousand times, no ! Your money 
may pay for the courts, the lawyers, the jail, 
and the prison, but it will not pay for the pris- 
oner. Up in Chicago, the other day, a drunken 
father threw his little daughter on the floor, 
and, with his hobnailed shoes, actually trod 
her to death. Will money pay for that child's 
agony, for her father's crime ? No ; it is not 
in hard cash that the nation pays its drink bill. 
The evils of intemperance that we are to shield 
men and women from are not the evils that 
money can pay for. They are the wrongs 
to character, to freedom, to hearts and not 
bodies. Intemperance defrauds the world. It 
takes away the father from his family, mak- 
ing him its destroyer and not its protector. It 
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defrauds the wife of her husband's love and 
support. It gives his children, to whom he is 
bound by all that is sacred in life, a fiend in- 
stead of a friend. Mothers agonize for their 
children, but the evils of intemperance are such 
that the boy forgets the mother who bore him, 
and strikes her down with a frenzied arm ! 

" In one of the States which I have visited, a 
boy of seventeen, in a drunken craze, murdered 
the son of the saloon-keeper who had furnished 
him the drink. He was the only son of his 
mother, and she a widow. Her little earn- 
ings and savings went as far as they could 
toward providing him with lawyers and every 
possible means for a light sentence, for she 
said: 'He has always been a good son. He 
has been, through drink, tempted beyond what 
he was able to bear, and it was not he who 
committed the crime: it was the drink devil 
that was in him. I will do all that I possibly 
can to give him a chance to redeem his life. 
He must suffer for his sin, but oh, he must 
not die for it ; he is so young ! ' And friends 
stood by her, for they, too, said : ' He is so 
young ! ' And the ministers and good people 
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of the town befriended her and worked for the 
boy. But the saloon-keeper was like a demon. 
He sent to Chicago for the best-known crim- 
inal lawyer of the State ; he spent thousands 
of dollars to convict that poor boy of wilful 
murder; witnesses testified, God alone knows 
how falsely, that he had a grudge against the 
saloon-keeper's son; that he had been 'lay- 
ing for him ' ; that the liquor simply gave him 
the courage, which otherwise he lacked, to do 
the deed ; and that boy was sentenced by the 
jury to be hanged." 

Cries of ** Shame ! Shame ! " 

** The day of execution came. The poor boy 
was led from his cell to the scaffold. His 
mother was with him there. This much was 
allowed her — to stand by her boy in death as 
in life. Her heart was strong. It was strong 
because of the faithful mother-love which she 
gave her boy. It did not fail in this awful 
hour. She shed no tears, but whispered con- 
stantly in his ears words of comfort and 
strength. Texts long forgotten came to her 
lips. '" I will ;^^z/^r, NEVER leave thee ! " No, not 
even here, Walter ! He has said it. Our trust 
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IS in Him. He will right the wrong. I shall 
come to you very soon ; it will be only a little 
while, and I shall see you again, my son, my 
precious, precious boy ! ' The cap was drawn 
over his eyes. 'Mother, tell them to be 
quick ! ' he cried — " 

''Stop her! Stop her!'' 

Janet's shriek of horror and anguish was 
followed by a groan in the audience, as she 
rushed past, Mrs. Deane following her out. 
She seized the lantern, for Janet had gone on 
into the darkness of the night, with only one 
aim — to get away from this horrible story and 
its agonizing details. What she had said or 
what she had done were as nothing to her; 
only let her somehow get Benny and fold him 
in her arms again to shield him from such hor- 
rible fate. On, on she ran, the poor, feeble 
old woman utterly unable to keep pace with 
her, till in the darkness she stumbled and fell. 
It was not a swoon ; she could not faint, gladly 
as she would have welcomed the oblivion of 
unconsciousness. She could not die ; she must 
live — live to save Benny from that awful sin 
and death. " Oh, God ! " she cried, " save us 
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from that ! Anything but that ! Any punish- 
ment for me, but save Benny ! " 

Mother Deane found her lying there, and 
screamed for help, for it seemed as if she were 
dead, so spent was she with sorrow. The call 
was answered by Robert Jameson, who had 
quietly followed both the women from the hall, 
inwardly cursing the temperance lecturer, and 
dreading what might be the outcome of this 
terrible strain on poor Janet's already deeply 
wounded heart. Together they half carried 
her home, the afflicted girl sobbing silently 
and without tears. As Robert opened the 
gate there was a rustling in the bushes that 
attracted the attention of them all in a way 
they were to remember later. Robert raised 
his lantern high in the air, but the light ren- 
dered the darkness of the little copse of trees 
and shrubbery only the more intense, while it 
brought out, in the fashion of Rembrandt's 
pictures, the faces of the seekers. Nothing 
more was heard, however, and after a moment 
or two of waiting they went on into the house, 
Robert leaving them at the door. 

It was fortunate that Saturday and Sunday 
following the temperance meeting gave Janet 
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the opportunity for the absolute rest and quiet 
that her overwrought condition demanded. 
During these two days all Tonarga expressed 
its opinion in varying fashion about the truancy 
of Benny, the wisdom or unwisdom of the 
temperance lecturer, and the sheriffs chances 
of success in finding the lost boy. Good old 
Widow Deane was all motherliness to the poor 
girl ; the sheriff's wife and daughter, and many 
other parents of her pupils, for the first time 
interested in her existence, dropped in to as- 
sure her of their sympathy, and their confi- 
dence that Benny would, nay, must be found. 
The staid Presbyterian pastor came too, semi- 
officially, but felt himself rebuffed as Janet 
turned aside his comforting assurance that 
** God ruled above, and all must come right," 
with the very irreverent assertion : 

** It may be, sir, that he rules above, but he 
certainly does not rule here, else Benny never 
would have run away from me." 

The good man felt himself obliged to stop 
in Mother Deane's kitchen, as he went away, 
to inform himself regarding Janet's sanity and 
her spiritual state. 

**Has she seemed before this a healthy- 
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minded young woman ? " he asked of the old 
woman, who had no fears for anything but 
bodily ailment. 

" I never knowed her to hev so much ez a 
headache, sir, an* she 's mos'ly thet strong thet 
she does n't mind settin' up all night fer two 
nights runnin', an' teachin' right along in be- 
tween; leastwise, thet 's what she did fer 
the little boy whenever he got them ter'ble 
croupy spells." 

" What sort of a child is he ? " queried the 
minister, more closely. 

**Why, sir, he ain't no mischievous boy at 
all. When he 's in the house he 's so quiet 
ye 'd scurcely sense him the least bit. She 
reads to him hours together, an' he sets great 
store by her readin'. She 's a mighty good 
sister to him — jest ez good ez any mother ever 
I see." 

" Has he ever run away before, do you 
know, Mrs. Deane ? " 

" Well, sir, you see, I think he hez, but Miss 
Myrtaugh she 's so still an' quiet-like she 's 
never let on about it before. P'r'aps she 
would n't 'a' done it now, only she 's so beat 
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out she could n't help screamin' las* night at 
the meetin'." 

** Yes, I see ; she has always been most 
reserved with me also, and I have never been 
able to get really acquainted with her. I see 
her only in church on Sundays, for she does 
not attend the weekly prayer-meeting. I 
hardly think she is even a church-member." 

* * I guess not, sir, though she 's always said 
she wuz raised Presbyterian ; an' ef she don't 
go to prayer-meetin', she never goes out 
evenin's anyway. She 's a good Christian 
young woman, I 'm sure uv thet ; she ain't one 
thet talks much about her feelin's nor about 
folks. I never hear her speak a word against 
a livin' soul." 

Sympathy and the promise of a vigorous 
search for Benny wrought wonders on Janet's 
nerves, and her naturally strong constitution 
rallied all its forces to meet the strain. She 
was at her post early on Monday morning, 
glad to let work for hand and brain have its 
perfect accomplishment. 



IV 




T was the second night after Ben- 
ny's departure, and he and the 
tramp were back in Tonarga again. 
The trip south of the previous day 
had been undertaken by Blackie merely as an 
easy way to pass the time until he had made 
up his mind where he wanted to spend the 
spring months, and now that he had got him- 
self a Prushun again, he determined to make a 
tour of the northern counties of the State, and 
the only convenient road that led to them went 
through Tonarga. It was a risky thing to take 
a boy of moods like Benny back to the very 
place for which the night before he had almost 
cried ; but Blackie had had another day with 
him since the homesick spell, and he relied on 
the fresh stock of stories with which he had 
supplied the boy to keep up the latter's cour- 
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age during the coming ordeal. They reached 
Tonarga late in the evening, and Benny 
pleaded so hard for a coat, which he said hung 
on the back porch of Mother Deane's house, 
that Blackie consented to accompany him to 
the gate and wait for him while he was within. 
His common sense told him to have the boy ask 
for another coat in the next town they came to ; 
but Benny was obviously going to be very much 
disappointed unless his request was granted, and 
the two found themselves in the shrubbery in 
front of the house just as Janet and her party were 
returning from the temperance meeting which 
had turned out so disastrously for the deserted 
sister. Both Benny and Blackie retreated far- 
ther into the bushes on seeing the people with 
the lantern, and it was the noise they made 
which caused Robert Jameson to raise the lan- 
tern and look about him. The light revealed 
nothing to him or those who accompanied him, 
but had his ears been as keen as were the eyes 
of West Virginia Blackie, he might have heard, 
as he and the others entered the gate, an ex- 
clamation the cause of which it would have 
interested him to know. 

6 
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As the lantern was held up, and the faces of 
the party were made clear, Blackie uttered, in 
a hoarse, smothered whisper, the words, *' My 
God, it 's Beth ! " and then he grasped tightly 
the wrist of the boy. In a moment they were 
making their way back to the watering-tank, 
and Benny had definitely begun his Prushun 
career. 

That Tonarga made a determined effort to 
find its wayward little citizen and restore him 
to his sister, it is due to the sheriff and his as- 
sistants to state frankly ; but they searched for 
him in vain. Modern police methods, expert 
and clever as they are, have not yet been devel- 
oped to the point where they can cope success- 
fully with the tramps. The professional crim- 
inal, thanks to the ** mouthpiece system " and 
the custom — popular among detectives — of 
committing to memory the photographs in the 
"rogues* gallery," has become a comparatively 
easy man to locate. The reason is that he 
finds existence a bore unless he can live in the 
neighborhood of possible plunder, and thus his 
haunts and hiding-places become known either 
to the police personally or to some one of their 
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informants. The hobo, on the other hand, 
finds plunder a bore wherever there is the 
slightest danger of its search or seizure landing 
him in limbo, and life is life for him only as he 
is free to wander up and down the length and 
breadth of the land. He has certain stopping- 
places where it is possible sometimes to find 
him, but he is as likely to start out on a tour 
of discovery in search of new hang-outs as he 
is to make the round of old ones. He is the 
most uncertain person in the world of human 
beings, for the very reason that there is no 
reason why there should be any certainty 
about him. 

In his youth the tramp has perhaps hoped 
to be a systematic and successful professional 
pickpocket, burglar, or **bank man," and may 
have struggled hard to get to the top in one 
of these branches of crime ; once convinced, 
however, that he lacks criminal wit, he takes to 
the road, and it is now a mere matter of chance 
whether he is ever again recognized by the 
police authorities. To be sure, he is constantly 
coming in contact with them in station-houses, 
at his hang- outs when they are raided, and 
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in public thoroughfares whenever he begs too 
ostentatiously; but he looks so like all the 
rest of his kind, and is rated as such an insig- 
nificant offender, that the guardians of the 
peace give him little more than a whack with 
their sticks, and he goes his way, forgotten. It 
sometimes happens that the very officer who 
has whacked him hears a few hours later that 
a boy has been seen in the company of a tramp 
with whom he is supposed to have disappeared, 
and forthwith a search is begun, but the officer 
is practically helpless to locate his casual vaga- 
bond acquaintance. The man has vanished 
from public view, and no one but himself knows 
or can tell whether he is ten or a hundred 
miles away, or in what direction he has gone. 

If he has "snared" a boy, the probability is 
that he is traveling on some railroad ; but while 
the police are telegraphing up and down the 
road they think he has taken, it is easily pos- 
sible that he and his victim may be sitting lazily 
under a tree in some country lane not five 
miles from the police-station. One day he 
does precisely what any one acquainted with 
tramp life would expect him to do, and the 
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next he strikes out into some line utterly at 
variance with all accepted hobo customs. 

The good people of Tonarga, realizing that 
it is a serious thing to lose out of all ken even 
one of its smallest citizens, searched wisely and 
well for Benny Myrtaugh, but without the 
slightest success, and on the night of the sec- 
ond day after his disappearance he was hiding, 
with the man who had snared him, in the shrub- 
bery at Widow Deane's door. It is an apt 
illustration of the utter irresponsibility of tramp 
life. Blackie had not the slightest notion, when 
he fell in with Benny, of taking him directly 
back to the town he had left only the day 
before, and yet here they were, on the night of 
the temperance meeting and the very day when 
the sheriff had set his forces in motion to find 
the boy. The next day, and the next, and for 
many days more, men scoured the district right 
and left; but there came no word of the lost 
child. Trampdom was not interested in his 
return, and had no occasion to reveal his where- 
abouts. It is hardly probable that it could 
have done so had a requisition been made upon 
it, for who knew with whom the lad had run 
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away? Had some tramp accidentally learned 
that Benny had been captured by a man named 
or misnamed Blackie, he must even then have 
been sure which Blackie it was before he could 
have been in the least helpful with information. 
But for policemen, constables, and philan- 
thropists the search was doomed to failure. 
Tonarga was now to be added to the long list 
of cities and villages on which Trampdom had 
laid its assessment. 

" I would n't have believed," said the sheriff 
to his friends and co-workers, one evening, 
after the search had been almost abandoned 
as hopeless, *'that our county could hide a boy 
so completely from such men-hunters as Dods 
and Brokaw. These fellows have tracked 
more horse-thieves and cattle-stealers than I 
am years old, and now this little tenderfoot 
balks them, and all of us besides." 

"Ye forget, Squire," said Callender, whose 
position in the railway service had given him 
some acquaintance with tramp methods, " thet 
ye hev n't got to do with thieves an' murd'rers 
naow, but jest or'nery tramps, them fellers thet 
beats old Pinkerton himself The boy *s got 
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in with a bad lot uv 'em, too, thet wuz hangin' 
roun' here las' week, an* campin' not so very 
fur from here, too, I 'm dead sure. They 
did n't do much beggin' in the town, but kept 
mighty quiet after a big drunk they hed up in 
Haines Woods. Bill Onderdonk wuz up there 
haulin' timber, an' he saw the whole caboodle 
hevin' a wild time uv it. An' thet wuz only 
two days afore the boy cut stick. It did n't 
occur to me to connec' things thet way till 
after I saw Bill on Chewsday ; then the whole 
thing wuz clear ez mud. The little feller 
wa'n't noways back'ard, I '11 bet ye, fer he 's 
always hed a lickerish eye on them trains, sure 
ez I 'm a man alive, an' he jest lit out on the 
freight thet day with the gang, an' ye mought 
ez well look fer a pin in a sawdust heap ez 
Benny Myrtaugh on the road anywhere in 
Illinois." 

" It seems a pity to give him up so," said 
Jameson, who had joined the group in the 
station-master's office. ** Looks as if all the 
churches and schools and police of the county 
ought to be able to keep one small boy from 
running off to destruction. You have n't tried 
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the newspapers yet ; one would n't let a horse 
go without advertising him." 

" Don't ye be so techy, Bob ; a station-agent, 
even ef he is n't a church or a school-house 
or a constable, hez ways o' advertisin' thet 's 
heaps better 'n a few lines tucked away in a 
newspaper. I 've been telegraphin' sence 
Saturday, knowin' ye wuz ruther specially in- 
trusted," he added slyly, "an' what 's come of 
it all ? Ther' ain't a depot all down the Alton 
an' St. Louis or the C, B. an' Q. thet hez n't 
bin duly instructed to watch out fer the little 
feller, duly described ; but plague me ef he 's 
put in an appearance anywhere along the 
whole line." 

"I confess," said the sheriff, "that I feel a 
good deal as Mr. Jameson does — as if there 
must be something wrong with the system of 
things here, and as if I myself could n't be 
looking after the order and safety of the county, 
if this boy slips through our fingers and goes 
to everlasting perdition. That woman over 
there at the school-house — seems to me I never 
want to see her again if we have to give in 
that we can't find her boy. I never took as 
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much interest as a man ought to, that 's got a 
boy himself in the school, in either of them ; 
but I can't help it now. You don't hear much 
about anything else at the house these days, 
and when women-folks take hold of a thing 
the very air is full of it. They make a man 
feel as if his duties had to do with the life of 
every man, woman, and child in the com- 
munity, and it gets mighty responsible after a 
while. There 's my daughter drumming away 
about the ditch back of the school-house, and 
saying it 's more than likely the town is going 
to have a run of typhoid all along of it. And 
here I am president of the board, and never 
had any idea that there was any danger in the 
thing. Then, I think it 's more than likely 
that if the boy is n't found she '11 hold me for 
that, too." 

''Well, Squire, ef ye send yer girls to col- 
lege, an' all thet sort uv nonsense, ye may 
expec* they '11 lord it over ye forever after- 
ward," said Callender. " I must say, though, 
thet I 'd be willin' to hev sech a pretty girl ez 
yourn tell me my dooty semi-occasionally, jest 
fer the pleasure uv hevin' her roun'. An' when 
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it comes to singin' — my Lord ! she jest soars, 
she does ; thet 's the only word fer it." 

The Squire, as he was called, being the first 
gentleman of the town, certainly was not 
angry at the way Callender had turned upon 
him, for he thrust his hands deeper into his 
pockets, and starting up, pacing the little 
office, nodded graciously, and said : " That 
makes me think, Mr. Jameson ; I want you to 
get me up the nicest little rocking-chair for 
her birthday, next — " But Robert had taken 
himself off quietly and without saying good 
evening. Callender wondered if he had taken 
too great a liberty with this dignified young 
business man, whose growing interest in the 
schoolmistress could not be mistaken, and 
whose position in the community was growing, 
too — so much so, in fact, that the station -agent 
assured himself, '* 't would n't be at all a bad 
thing fer her to get a nice home an' a good 
husband," almost as complacently as if he had 
made the match himself. 

There was one person, however, who was 
watching these infallible signs with slumber- 
ing rebellion. This was Robert's mother, a 
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stiff old lady of Scotch-Irish extraction, with a 
good deal of self-consideration, but narrow to 
the marrow also, and she had married a hard- 
working farmer in Canada so early in life that 
her conscientious sharing of his lot and labor had 
left little opportunity for growth of nature or 
spirit. And now, at sixty, a widow with an 
only son, on whom she was dependent for 
support, and whose movements she watched 
with the eye of a hawk, even while she tended 
and cared for him with the love of a mother, 
she was little likely to look with pleasure on 
any young woman who was ''setting her cap 
for him." This was her invariable way of 
putting it. Robert himself was supposed to 
be absolutely indifferent. But now the school- 
mistress's trouble had brought her so promi- 
nently into the eye of Tonarga, and so forcibly 
to the attention of Mrs. Jameson, that the 
Scotch temper and the narrow jealousy of her 
mother-love — or mother-selfishness would be a 
better name for it — were kindling hot fires 
within her soul; the outbreak was sure to come. 
Saturday had come round again, and the 
sheriff's daughter was on her way home from 
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a friendly visit to the schoolmistress, when she 
met her father and Robert Jameson at the 
bank corner. They were so deep in conver- 
sation that she came upon them unobserved, 
just in time to hear Robert say : ** I 'm a 
young man, Squire, and it 's better for me to 
go. I 11 do my best, you may be sure." 

"Where is Mr. Jameson going?" she asked, 
with a sense of having the right to ask and to 
know. 

*'Why, Millicent, you here! Well, you 
see, Callender has had a despatch from St. 
Louis, and it may refer to Benny." The 
sheriff had become so wonted to the name 
that he spoke of the child almost as if he were 
his own. 

**We think somebody ought to go down 
there and see if there 's any chance of finding 
him, and Mr. Jameson has offered to go. Miss 
Myrtaugh is in no condition to take the jour- 
ney, and could n't be of much use if she were. 
Such things need men to deal with them, and 
I can give Robert letters to the police that 
may help him on with the search." 

''But, father, no one must know what he 's 
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going for. It would be sure to get to Benny's 
sister, and then if he should n't after all be 
heard from, another shock would make her 
insane." 

'* No," said Robert; *'no one must know." 

" And I will show that a woman can keep a 
secret," said Millicent 

Robert turned away and went into the 
bank, while the sheriff and Millicent walked on 
toward home. 

The serious question with Robert Jameson 
just now was how he should get away from 
his mother, and on what sort of an excuse. 

Dinner had been waiting for nearly half an 
hour, and Mrs. Jameson was at the very end 
of her small store of patience as Robert came 
in. He was looking a trifle perplexed in spite 
of his precautions. His mother saw that some- 
thing unusual had occurred, and her jealous 
soul with uncanny haste roused up to meet an 
invisible enemy. 

" Half-past one ! Pretty time o' the day to 
be a-comin' to dinner ! An' me a-roastin' my 
head over the fire tryin' to keep things hot fer 
ye." 
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"Well, mother, I had to get over to the 
bank to settle up my week's accounts, and to do 
several other unusual things, for I must go this 
afternoon on the three-o'clock train to St. Louis." 

Mrs. Jameson struck an attitude and looked 
aghast. Robert went on hurriedly, anxious 
to have the disagreeable news quickly told : 

" There 's to be a big auction of Grant & 
Filkin's stock of furniture early Monday morn- 
ing, and I must get down before the Sabbath, 
and be on hand Monday morning. I '11 see 
that you have everything you want got ready 
before I go, and Lem will come down from the 
store this evening and stay the night." 

Settling himself down to his dinner, and 
keeping up a chatter of nothings to fill up the 
time, Robert hoped to stave off the conflict 
which he smelled in the very air. But the 
storm broke : 

'* Rabbert, what fool's errant are ye on now? 
D' ye think ye kin desave yer old mither? 
Ther' 's somethin' onrighteous goin' on whin 
a son ez I 've raised wi' toilin', moilin' hands 
starts out to mock at her thet bore him. Rab- 
bert, Rabbert, d' ye hear me? I wuU know 
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who *s the wumman thet 's takin' ye away 
from me, an' ef it 's the schoolmistress, I 11 
publish her through the town fer a vile huzzy ! 
I '11 do it, Rabbert — ye hear me? — ef it 's the 
last breath I draw. What does anybody know 
about her ? Where did she come from ? Kin 
ye tell me thet, Rabbert? Na, ye kin't, nor 
nobody else, an' I '11 not hev my gray hairs 
bro't down in sorra to the grave wi' the dis- 
grace — " 

Robert rose, white as death, from the table. 
He went over to his mother, held her wildly 
gesturing arms as in a vise, set her down on 
the nearest chair, trembling in her rage, and 
said huskily : ** Mother, mother, I remember 
who you are, and what you have been to me ; 
if I did not I would leave this house to-day and 
never enter it again. But I tell you this, once 
for all : if ever you breathe a word to any per- 
son living against that girl, I '11 build a house at 
the other end of the village and I '11 ask the 
first woman that I can get to come and live 
with me there. I will, so help me God ! " he 
cried, dashing through to the kitchen and 
slamming the door behind him. 
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His mother heard him go up the stairs to 
his room, and then presently come down again, 
go out the back door and through the gate 
down the street. She neither would nor could 
call him back. 

The mission to St. Louis proved fruitless. 
Before Robert reached there the boy who had 
been found was claimed by his parents, and 
hope ended there. 




||ICE-LOOKIN' kid you got there, 
Blackie. Where 'd you snare 
him ? " 

Blackie and Benny had halted 
for the noon hour at a popular hang-out sit- 
uated on their route of travel to the north. 
Other travelers had arrived there ahead of 
them, and among these was an old " Blanket 
Stiff" from the West whom Blackie had known 
and traveled with in years gone by. A Jock- 
er's new Prushun is discussed at hang-outs in 
about the same way that women comment on 
a new bonnet, and the Blanket Stiff must needs 
know where Blackie had "snared" Benny. 

"Looks as if he 'd train well," the Blanket 
Stiff remarked in an undertone, looking the 
boy over critically, with the manner of a con- 
noisseur, after Blackie had explained that he 
had met the lad "up the road a piece." 
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'* You can't always tell, though," he went on, 
while Benny was collecting wood to replenish 
the fire. " Kids is like women. The best 
lookers turn out the worst o' the lot sometimes. 
Only last winter I had a beute of a kid as far 
as mug goes, but the little devil could n't hustle 
worth a damn. I shook him 'fore we 'd been 
together a week. I saw him again about a 
month ago travelin' with a gay-cat from Chi, 
an' he had on the same clothes 't I snared him 
in. Looked 's if he had just come out o' some 
sheeny's rag-pile. He '11 never amount to 
anything. Good kids changes suits ev'ry 
month at least — ain't that right ? " Blackie 
assented with a nod of his head. He was 
watching Benny attend to the preparation for 
dinner, and the tramp's remarks rather bored 
him. Besides, he was not willing that Benny 
should learn from any one but himself what a 
Prushun's life meant ; he wished to give him 
the facts piecemeal, as it were. The Blanket 
Stiff rambled on, nevertheless, till the meal was 
ready, telling of his experiences with tramp 
boys, and hang-out etiquette required that 
Blackie should at least appear to be listening. 
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" If I was runnin' with Prushuns still," the 
Blanket Stiff declared, after the recital of sev- 
eral stories and anecdotes which Benny had 
only partly overheard, and the import of which 
had been lost upon him, "I 'd try to snare 
'em while they was babes in their mothers* 
arms. It 's a fact, men, I would"; and he 
turned to the assembled company on the rail- 
way-ties. " The younger you can get *em the 
more you can make out o' them, an' if I was 
beginnin' the business over again, I 'd never 
look for one over seven at the outside. Livin' 
at home spoils kids for our trade, just as sleepin' 
in a bed spoils the likes o' us for poundin' our 
ear on a board. Ain't that straight goods ? " 
And he looked at the men severally and collec- 
tively for a confirmation of his theory. Several 
nodded and grunted their assent. 

'' Course it ain't easy to train the little sha- 
vers," the Blanket Stiff pursued, " 'cause they 
ain't used to the hard knocks ; but you get 'em 
started right an' they turn out better in the end 
than the kids what 's seen a bit o' the world 
'fore you got 'em. Two years ago I had a 
jim-dandy kid that New Orleans Hungry 
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snared when he was about six years old, and 
he was the flyest Prushun 't I ever traveled 
with. Once in a while he 'd get to chewin' 
the rag 'bout his mother, but I only had to give 
him a raiser with my boot an' he forgot all 
about her. I 'd 'a' kept 'im till emancipation - 
time if he had n't croaked ; he fell off the top 
of a car goin' through a tunnel. I s'pose he 
croaked, 'cause I waited at the end o' the tun- 
nel for an hour an' he did n't show up. I 
would n't 'a' sold the little duffer for twenty-five 
plunks, nor for fifty. Hungry gave him to me 
that time 't he had to do the three-spot for 
opening the switch on the Southern. 'Mem- 
ber, don't you ? They never convicted him on 
the level, but he was handy, so they railroaded 
him. 'Frisco Curly told me 't he croaked in 
the hospital. He was a mean bloke in a scrap, 
but he knew how to snare Prushuns. It 's 
queer, ain't it, how some 's built for snarin' an' 
others can't do it worth a tinker's whoop. I 
was never much good at the snarin' racket, but 
I use to know how to make a kid behave. Do 
you 'member that summer out in Wyoming, 
Blackie — " But Blackie had heard the whistle 
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of the freight he and Benny were waiting for, 
and he only had time to tell Benny to hustle, 
say ** So long " to the hang-out, and then scam- 
per as fast as he and the boy could go toward 
the track. 

The Blanket Stiff continuing to monopolize 
the conversation, the Prushun question was 
discussed by the hang- out long after Blackie's 
and Benny's departure, and the Blanket Stiff 
was moved to tell of the times when he and 
Blackie had been traveling companions. 

" He 's one o' the squarest stiffs with kids 't 
I ever knew," he said, in the course of his 
reminiscences. " I don't mean 't he 's a softy 
with 'em, or a bloke what lets 'em have their 
own way; but he don't make 'em do any thin' 
that he thinks they ain't up to. I 've seen 'im 
talk with a kid 's if he was his daddy, tellin' 'im 
how to do things an' why he wanted 'em done 
the way he said. He 's got the patience of 
a gover'ment mule. I 'm diff'rent. When a 
kid don't catch on after I 've told 'im half a 
dozen times what I want, I just ship 'im. 
Blackie don't if he thinks the kid 's got any- 
thin' in 'im. He keeps peggin' away at 'im 
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till he fashions 'im the way he ought to be. 
That 's the reason he 's got such a big rep as a 
Jocker. It 'u'd pay the average 'bo what travels 
with kids to hire Blackie to train his kids for 
'im. Personally, I 'm tired o' travelin' with 
'em, — they rile me now 't I 'm gettin' old, — but 
if I was travelin' with 'em, I 'd buy 'em off 
Blackie for dough rather than bother with 'em 
myself He 's a damn fool in not sellin' his 
kids, I think, 'cause he can snare new ones as 
fast as he 's trained the old ones, an' ev'ry one 
of 'em 'u'd be worth from twenty-five to a hun- 
'erd plunks apiece. Take that kid 't he 's got 
with 'im now. Course he may turn out a 
dubs, but Blackie '11 hang to 'im till he 's sure 
't he ain't got anythin' in 'im, an' if he pans 
out well, Blackie would n't sell 'im for five 
hun'erd. I only knew 'im even to trade kids 
once. It was that summer 't we was out in 
Wyoming together. Nebraska Fatty had a 
kid 't he could n't do nothin' with, an' Blackie 
had a Prushun 't was goin' to be emancipated 
before long. Fatty asted 'im 'f he 'd swap, an' 
he said 't he would if his Prushun did n't mind. 
Well, they traded, an' Blackie made out o' 
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Fatty's kid the fellow they call the Oskaloosa 
Prushun ; he 's one o' the flyest ex-Prushuns 
west o' the Mississippi." 

" He *s travelin' with a kid of his own now," 
an Easterner remarked. " I saw 'im out in 
Dubuque the other day, an' he had a boy." 

"I '11 bet ev'ry one o' Blackie's ex-Prushuns 
has got kids," the Blanket Stiff returned em- 
phatically. "They all know what he made 
out o' them, an' they 'd be fools if they did n't 
try to work his racket with other kids. If we 
had the figures I '11 bet you 'd find that between 
Blackie an' his ex-Prushuns over fifty kids has 
struck the turf since he 's been on it." 

"What is he, a Western stiff or an East- 
erner?" a "Shine" negro from Alabama in- 
quired. 

" Some says 't he 's a Westerner, an' others 
claim 't he comes out o' York," the Blanket 
Stiff explained, "but I never got out o' 'im 
which it was. He 's a close-mouthed stiff. I 
was with him in Pennsylvania 'bout four years 
ago, an' one night we was put off a freight in 
a jerktown. I did n't know where I was at 
first, — we were put off 'way out in the yards, — ' 
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an' Blackie did n't, either; but while we was 
walkin' in toward the station, he said, all of a 
sudden, * The devil ! I got to get out o' 
here,' an' he turned around an' walked back 
as fast as he could go toward the end o' the 
yards we 'd come from. I asted what the 
trouble was, but all 't I could get out o' 'im 
was that he was leery of a pinch 'f he was seen. 

" I 've heard say 't he use to be a gun crook; 
but you hear so many lies on the road you 
can't believe half of 'em. I 've known 'im for 
over six years, an' he 's always been a 'bo 
when we 've met." 

*'You see his monikey all over the Middle 
West," a man sitting at the Blanket Stiff's right 
remarked. "I 've run across it on tanks in 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, an' down in Ken- 
tucky, too." 

''He use to go all over the country," the 
Blanket Stiff continued, **but they say 't he 
has a route now through them States you 
mention, an' holds it down winter an' summer. 
There 's fellows that gets that way after 
they 've turfed it awhile. They pick out 
certain distric's, an' don't leave 'em as long as 
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the pickin' 's good. Blackie ain't much on the 
mooch himself, 'cept for clothes, but the kids 
make up for what he don't get. He 's always 
got plunks jinglin' in his pockets." 

The conversation drifted back to the subject 
of Prushuns again, and different opinions in 
regard to their usefulness were expressed, 
some declaring in their favor and others against 
them, as individual experience had been agree- 
able or otherwise. Later, trains began to come 
in, and the hang-out broke up. 

" I 'm learnin' to ride trains better an* better, 
ain't I ? " Benny asked, after he and Blackie 
had secluded themselves in an empty cattle- 
car and resumed their journey northward. 
Benny had succeeded in climbing into the car 
from the ground, and the achievement had 
puffed up his pride. 

" I ask for things better 'n I did the first 
day, too, don't I ? Las' night I got five pieces 
of pie, an' the night before there was only two. 
One o' the ladies I talked to las' night asked 
me 'f I did n't have any home, an' I told her 
no — 'cause I have n't, have I? You an' me 
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don't sleep in houses, an' people what don't 
sleep in houses have n't got homes. Course 
I could 'a' told her about Mother Deane's, but 
then I 'd 'a' had to tell her 'bout the long trip, 
an' sister, an' she would n't 'a' understood, 
would she ? Besides, you told me not to chew 
the rag with the people I meet." 

" That 's right," said Blackie ; " when people 
get to asking you familiar questions, just tell 
them that you have forgotten the answers." 

" But suppose they get to talkin' 'bout sis- 
ter? I can't say 't I 've forgotten her." 

" They don't know that you 've got one, so 
how can they ask questions ? " 

"Well, day before yesterday, when I was 
askin' for coffee an' sugar, a woman she says : 
' But, my boy, you must have brothers an' 
sisters.' I 'd told her 't I did n't have any 
mother or father. * Yes, I got a sister,' I says, 
'but she don't like travelin', so I just do her 
movin'-about trips an' mine together at the 
same time.' " 

'*What didshesay?" 

" She said 't I was a most peculiar young 
one, an' called to her husband to come an' look 
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at me ; but I says to her, ' That 's exacly what 
sister says/ an' left. It would n't 'a' done any 
good to chew the rag with her husband, would 
it?" 

Blackie shook his head, and then had to 
turn his face to hide the smile that began to 
play on his lips. Benny was getting "wise" 
much more rapidly than he had thought would 
be possible. A freshly caught Prushun who 
refuses to "chew the rag" unnecessarily is 
progressing very nicely indeed. 

" The other mornin' another fellow who was 
askin' for things wanted me to chew the rag, 
too, "'Benny continued, " but I did n't say much." 

" What was he, a moving-about man ? " 

" Well, he was askin' for things ; that 's all I 
know." 

" What did he say to you ? " 

" He asked me where my Jocker was, an' I 
said, ' I ain't got any.' * Come along with me, 
then,' he says; an' I says, ' Nay, nay» Pauline,' 
— I 've heard you say that, — ' I 'm goin' with 
Blackie.' *What Blackie?' he asked, an' I 
did n't know, so I says you was just Blackie 
an' that 's all." 
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" What did he say then ? " 

" He said something about my being a 
greeny, but I did n't mind. * I won't be a 
greeny after I Ve seen the lake, anyhow,' I 
says to him, an' then I told him just a little 
about the lake we 're goin' to see." 

'' What did he say to that ? " 

" He said somethin' low again 'bout my bein' 
bughouse, — that was the word, — an' then he 
went to a house where I 'd got a hand-out. 
He did n't get anythin', 'cause I watched an' 
saw." 

" When any more men like that try to chew 
the rag with you, you just tell them that 
you 're West Virginia Blackie's Prushun," 
Blackie commanded in a firm voice. "I '11 
smash the first 'bo's face in that gets to foolin' 
with my kid," he added under his breath, and 
a determined look came into his eyes such as 
Benny had not seen before. 

** What does Prushun really mean, Blackie ? " 
Benny asked in a moment after Blackie had 
composed himself. *" Am I a Prushun ? " 

"It 's this way, Kid," said Blackie, consid- 
ering the opportunity a good one to straighten 
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the boy out a little in regard to his new posi- 
tion. Heretofore he had explained very little, 
but he had only been waiting for a suitable 
occasion. " You and I are traveling together 
to the lake, and I 'm your Jocker and you 're 
my Prushun. You do the asking for things, 
and I see to it that nobody fools with you." 

** How do you mean — fool with me ? " 

** I mean that I ain't going to let anybody 
else snare you and make you go on a moving- 
about trip. See ? " 

" Is that what that man that was askin' for 
things wanted to do ? " 

" Most likely." 

"H'm!" the little fellow exclaimed, and 
looked out through the slat of the car. Then, 
as if he had carefully thought out the entire 
problem : " I got to watch out, ain't I ? " and a 
serious look came into his face. 

"You bet you have; and if we ever get sep- 
arated," continued Blackie, emphasizing the 
advice with his forefinger, " remember to say 
that you 're my Prushun, — West Virginia 
Blackie's; don't forget, — and you '11 be left 
alone." 
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" Where 's West Virginia ? " Benny queried, 
more impressed with the name for the moment 
than with Blackie's warning. 

"It 's 'way off from here ; but the men all 
know my name, and they '11 not bother you." 

" Will I get a name after I 've seen the lake ? 
Have I always got to be just your Prushun ? " 

" I 'U tell you what we '11 do, Kid," and the 
thought amused Blackie as much as it did 
Benny. "After you 've seen the lake, we '11 
call you the Swimming Prushun. How '11 
that do ? " 

" Fine," Benny replied enthusiastically. " I '11 
tell sister that in my next letter. You mailed 
that one I wrote day before yesterday, did n't 
you ? " 

" Sure. Dropped it in the first box I came 
to." 

The boy looked comforted, and they rode 
on in silence for a few miles. The letter that 
Benny had struggled a full hour to write — and 
in which he had told Janet about the lake, the 
Indians, Blackie, and the long journey he 
was going to make — had been ruthlessly de- 
stroyed; but Blackie had already told him so 
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much that was false that the untruth about his 
letter was merely another addition to the gen- 
eral collection of '* ghost stories." It made 
Blackie wince a little when he read the para- 
graph in the letter pertaining to himself, — "He 
is teeching me how to ask for things to," Benny 
had written in large, scrawling characters, — but 
he was a man who had learned not to let winces 
overcome him. Not that he had no conscience, 
or was wholly lacking in moral attributes; but, 
his mind made up to do a thing, he did it irre- 
spective of what the larger world upon which 
he preyed might think or say. The larger 
world existed for him merely as a convenience; 
its laws, manners, and customs he accepted or 
not, as it suited his whim and errand. Had 
Benny been a millionaire's son instead of a 
poor schoolmistress's brother, he would have 
"snared" him quite as readily; classes and 
social divisions he recognized only in his own 
immediate world. It had troubled him a little 
to answer Benny's piercing questions in regard 
to the exclamation which had escaped him on 
their last night in Tonarga while hiding in the 
bushes in front of Mother Deane's house, but 
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he had not hesitated to reply in *' ghost sto- 
ries" when simple negatives had failed to 
suffice. 

'* I was probably mistaken anyhow," he as- 
sured himself, by way of quieting suspicions in 
his own mind. *' A man can't trust his eyes 
when it 's as dark as that." 

Benny's answers to his queries about his 
sister and their past life had also helped to 
allay any fears that he may have had. 

" Pennsylvania? " Benny had counter-ques- 
tioned, in reply to Blackie's query whether he 
and his sister had ever been in that State. 
" That 's near New York, ain't it ? " 

-Yes." 

** Well, sister an' me ain't never been out of 
Illinois. We used to live in Chicago, an' then 
in Normal, an' then in Tonarga — that 's all." 

'* Where did your father and mother live?" 

" I asked sister once, but she said she 'd tell 
me when I got good in jogerphy, so 's 't I could 
understand. You see, I ain't quick at remem- 
berin' where places are, an' I s'pose sister 
wanted to wait till I could keep the name in 
my head. I like to read about places an' listen 
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to stories 'bout how they look, but I get all 
mixed up with names." 

** How are you going to manage when you 're 
a conductor, then?" Blackie had asked, glad to 
change the subject. *' Conductors have to be 
good in geography." 

" Well, if I ain't any quicker when I 'm big 
.'n I am now, p'r'aps I '11 be an engineer. They 
don't have to know anythin' about jogerphy, 
do they? Charley Brisbane's father 's an en- 
gineer, an' he don't have anythin' to do with 
names. He just sits in his engine an' goes the 
way the rails go." 

It was this naivete of the boy, together with 
his alacrity in '* catching on " when things of 
the road were mentioned, that endeared him to 
Blackie's heart. The time would come, of 
course, if they remained long together, when 
the naivet^ would disappear; but Blackie was 
enjoying it, meanwhile, quite as much as the 
progress Benny was making as a Prushun. 

*' Do you think we '11 get to the lake this 
week ? " Benny asked after a while, breaking 
the silence which both found convenient for 
secret reflection. Blackie had not yet told 
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Benny either in what direction they were trav- 
eling or the reason of their journey northward. 
He considered the moment favorable for an- 
other bit of revelation. 

'* No ; we can't make the lake this week, 
Kid," he explained, truthfully enough; **but 
we '11 get there sometime. We 're going up 
Galena way just now to ask for some more 
things." 

** What kind of things -*- nourishment ? " 

" Yes, and shoes and a new hat ; and I 
guess we '11 ask for a little coin this time, 
too." 

" What do we need coin for when we can 
get what we want by askin' ? " 

** I need the coin. Kid ; you don't. To-mor- 
row I want you to throw your feet in the place 
where we stop, and see how many nickels you 
can bring back." 

- Where '11 you be .> " 

" I '11 wait for you at the hang-out." 

'* Do Prushuns always do the askin' for 
things ? " 

The question was put so quickly that 
Blackie had no time to formulate a makeshift 
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answer, and he blurted out the truth : ** That 's 
mainly what they do, Kid ; yes." 

'* But we won't give up the lake even if I am 
a Prushun, will we ? " and he gave Blackie a 
pleading look. 

*' Not on your life. Kid ; wer '11 make the lake 
or bust before we quit " ; and he meant what he 
said. 

It was the evening of the following day, and 
Benny had returned to the hang-out from the 
afternoon's ** asking for things." Blackie sat 
by the fire alone, attending to the cooking of 
a chicken. ** What luck. Kid?" he asked. 

"A pair of shoes an' three dollars," Benny 
proudly replied, pointing with one hand to the 
new "kicks" on his feet, and drawing the 
money out of his pocket with the other. " But 
I had to call at a lot o' houses," he added, tak- 
ing a seat at Blackie's side. " Askin' for things 
is nearly as hard as goin' to school." 

" It '11 be easier when you get used to it, 
Kid. Did anybody say much to you ? " 

'* Everybody did ; that 's what makes it so 
hard. I been talkin' every minute since I been 
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away. Some o' the women made me sit in 
their laps, an* I 'most cried once." 

" What was the matter ? " 

" Nothin' was the matter with me, but one 
o' the women said *t I was the photograph of 
her Fritzie, — that *s what she called him, — 
an' she said 't he ran away an' never came 
back ; an' then she just cried an' shook, an' took 
me in her lap. I got to whimperin' a little, 
but I was afraid I 'd forget what I was to ask 
for if I bawled hard, so I pinched myself an' 
told 'er 't I needed fifty cents. I guess I 'd 'a' 
got a dollar 'f I 'd asked a little harder. The 
other women they just gave me nickels an' 
dimes." 

'* What did you tell them when they asked 
what you needed the coin for ? " 

'* Mostly I told 'em what you said — 't I was 
tryin' to get home an' needed more coin to buy 
my ticket. I was afraid to say much more, 
'cause I get all mixed up when I tell fibs. Sis- 
ter catches me 'most every time : she says 't I 
was n't made right to be bad. Mostly I tell 
her the truth, but twice when I went on movin'- 
about trips I took some money out of her 
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pocket-book, an' when I got back an' she asked 
me who took the money, I told her 't I could n't 
possibly guess. When I was sayin' my pray- 
ers at night I forgot an' gave the whole thing 
away. She makes me tell God about the 
things I don't want just the same as I tell 'im 
about those 't I do, an' 'fore I knew it I 'd said 
right out loud : ' Don't let sister know 't I took 
her money ' — an' there was sister a-sittin' right 
in the next room." 

** What did she say ? " 

" She never said anythin'. If she'd scolded 
or whipped me I would n't 'a' minded so much, 
but she just kept quiet, an' 'fore I went to sleep 
I told 'er the whole thing. The next week 
she gave me ten cents for my allowance in- 
stead o' five. I ain't never goin' to steal any 
more. Sister told me not to lie, either, but I 
don't see how you can help lyin' a little when 
you are on a movin'-about trip like ours. 
Those women would n't 'a' given me any coin 
'f I 'd told 'em the truth, would they ? " 

" You don't need to call it lyin*, Kid," said 
Blackie, soothingly. ''When you 're askin' 
for things you 're tellin' ghost stories, that 's all." 
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'* Is that honest ? " 

" Honest as you can make it, Kid." 

" Then I 11 tell sister about that, too, in my 
next letter. She won't understand very well, 
but I '11 explain the whole thing to her when I 
get back from the lake." 

Later in the evening they boarded another 
freight bound Galena way. Blackie was due 
at a hang-out conclave the next afternoon 
on the outskirts of Galena, and it was neces- 
sary to travel all night to keep the engage- 
ment. Pals from all over the Middle West 
were going to attend the gathering, and he 
had seen their registrations, telling whither 
they were bound, on a number of watering- 
tanks. Newspaper reporters had started the 
story that the tramps were going to hold a 
congress to discuss the rates for the railway 
transportation of " live freight," — almost every 
new moon some such tale goes the rounds of 
the daily press, — but, as usual, they had quite 
mistaken the purpose of the proposed meeting, 
which was to be nothing more nor less than a 
grand " slopping-up." Kegs of beer were to 
be bought out of a common fund at a conve- 
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nient brewery, tomato-cans were to serve as 
mugs, "nourishment" was, to be provided by 
each man separately, and there was to be 
much talking, singing, and drinking. The 
" slopping-up " would probably end in a free 
fight, but none of the participants expected to 
wait until the fighting moment should arrive, 
good intentions being as frequent and plenty 
in Hoboland as in polite society. Blackie 
expected to spend an hour or two at the feast, 
and then move on with Benny to some other 
town. What one expects in Hoboland, how- 
ever, and what actually happens, are two very 
different things. Both Blackie and Benny fell 
asleep about midnight, Blackie dreaming of 
the next day's entertainment and Benny of the 
wonderful lake. An hour later the train halted 
at a division point, the cars were inspected by 
watchmen, and Blackie and Benny were aroused 
from their slumbers by a bull's-eye lantern 
shining in their faces and a police officer say- 
ing : ** Come out o' there, you tramps ! " 

They were handcuffed together, Benny only 
half awake and utterly dumfounded by the 
adventure, and taken to the station-house 
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to spend the night until court should open 
in the morning. Until court opens, in this 
free and liberal land, the '* catch" of a night 
is thrown promiscuously into the calaboose — 
young and old, the innocent and the guilty, 
sleeping side by side on the hard benches. 
Blackie and Benny were locked up with 
drunks and vagabonds of all ages and con- 
ditions. '* I '11 call you in the mornin' when 
your turn comes," the turnkey said ; and they 
had to pick their way as best they could, 
through the cursing crowd on the benches and 
floor, to a corner of their own. Benny was too 
frightened to cry, and Blackie was too sleepy 
and angry to have comforted him if he had 
done so. *' Don't forget 't I 'm your brother. 
Kid," he whispered, ** when the judge asks you 
in the morning who you are"; and then he lay 
down and was soon asleep. 

The judge was a man whose judicial de- 
cisions depended upon the condition of his 
liver. He was not a police judge because 
he wanted to be, or because he had any fit- 
ness for the position. He had hoped to be 
county treasurer, but he had hoped in vain, 
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and to soothe and at the same time pay him 
for services rendered in a political campaign 
his party had secured for him the police- 
court **job." He had been sentencing and 
acquitting for about a year at the time of 
Blackie's and Benny's arrest, and he was 
known by tramps, as well as among the local 
offenders, to be a man who "railroaded" the 
people brought before him, or not, as he felt 
bad or good on the morning of their trial. A 
night out with *'the boys" usually portended a 
long list of sentences for the following day, and 
a good sleep and an appetizing breakfast an 
equally long list of acquittals. The papers 
" roasted " him regularly for this arbitrary con- 
duct, but he remarked in private — and the 
remark eventually became public — that "the 
papers could be damned." 

Unfortunately for the two train-jumpers, he 
"had a head on" the morning they were 
brought before him for a hearing. 

" Your Honor," Blackie began in his most 
seductive manner, after he and Benny had 
been told to stand up, "your Honor, I ask you 
as a hard-working man with a dependent little 
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brother to care for — " and he pointed at 
Benny. 

" What 's your name ? " growled the court. 

" Richard Wilkinson, your Honor, and my 
brother's name — " 

" Who asked you for your brother's name ? 
What are you doing around here ? " 

** Looking for work, your Honor. I want to 
send my little brother to school, and — " 

*'Ten days apiece! Bring in the next 
prisoner." 



VI 




HE jail was an old one, and was 
musty and dirty both within and 
without Grand juries had con- 
demned it time and again, but the 
farmers of the county refused to contribute 
taxes to replace it with a new one, and men, 
women, and children were still being confined 
in the dark and gloomy cells. The figures 
1 838 were cut into one of the blocks of stone 
with which the jail was built, and, excepting a 
few patches in the mason-work and an occa- 
sional tightening up of the bolts and bars, 
very little had been done to the building since 
the day it received its first prisoner. The sani- 
tary arrangements were as antiquated as were 
the cells and corridor, and the inmates were 
expected to cook their own meals. The food 
for the meals was passed in to them through a 
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small opening in the iron network separating 
the main corridor from the sheriff's office. 
Above the corridor were two rows of cells, in 
which the men and boys were locked at night ; 
during the daytime, if they behaved, they were 
allowed the freedom of the open space below. 
The women were shut up in another part of 
the jail — the part, by the way, where con- 
demned prisoners were executed ! There was 
no attempt made to classify the inmates beyond 
keeping the sexes separate, and Blackie and 
Benny, within an hour after they had received 
their sentences, were thrown into the general 
rag-bag to take their chances along with the 
other unfortunates. The sherifTs wife said 
that it was "sinful to send such a little tot" 
as Benny to such a place, and even the turn- 
key was moved to criticize the magistrate for 
having committed the boy ; but in he went, 
nevertheless, and before long both he and 
Blackie were summoned by one of the prison- 
ers to appear before the ** Kangaroo." There 
were thirty inmates all told, and, surrounding 
the new-comers, one of the number notified the 
fresh arrivals that they were in the presence of 
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the local "Kang'roo Court," and that they were 
under indictment of having money in their 
pockets. 

** Ye can plead as ye like," the officious "clerk 
of the court" explained to them, ''but if ye 're 
found guilty after sayin' 't ye 're innercent, 
ye '11 be in fer some more trouble. It 's my 
dooty to let you know what the trouble can be. 
Ye '11 be punished 'cordin' to how guilty ye 
are. If the searcher should find a dollar 
on the kid, say, an' the kid had pleaded not 
guilty, he 'd prob'ly be taken in hand by 
the spanker. Course I can't tell how many 
spanks the presidin' judge — that big bloke 
there in the middle " — and he waved his dirty 
hand in the direction of a tall and lanky pris- 
oner at his right — "'11 see fit to order 
spanked, but I advise ye, Kid, to plead on the 
level. The kid's Jocker, if caught with the 
goods on him, will be spanked or not, as it 
pleases the court ; but if he ain't spanked, he '11 
get somethin' else just as humiliatin'. So I 
advise him also to tell the troot. I 've seen 
men bigger 'n him have to walk the jail corri- 
dor ten thousand times in three hours ev'ry 
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day fer a week, an' just fer lyin*, too. It don't 
pay, prisoners, to buck against the Kang'roo, 
'cause ye ain't got any appeal, an' the ofFcers 
o' the court see to it that the judge's commands 
go through. The court exists for the purpose 
o' maintainin' discipline an' good behavior 
among the pris'ners, an' to relieve suckers like 
yerselves of a percentage o' whatever spare 
cash ye have on ye when ye join our crowd. 
The money collected goes to the turnkey, an' 
he buys tobacco with it; ev'ry pris'ner gets 
an even whack out of it. 

" Now, after this little preliminary chewin' 
o' the rag an' makin' things plain to ye, how 
does ye plead ? Kid, ye can plead first." 

Benny was too frightened to do anything 
but look up appealingly into Blackie's face, 
and the latter, holding Benny's hand to re- 
assure him, said: " Say *Not guilty,' Kid." 

** But I have got a dime, Blackie," Benny 
whispered. '*That woman that said 't I was 
bright gave it to me ; don't you remember ? " 

"All right; the kid pleads guilty," Blackie 
declared, addressing the assembled company. 

" Is he willin' to be searched?" asked the clerk. 
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" But the ten cents is really all I Ve got," 
Benny spoke up, his face flushed with indig- 
nation that his word should be doubted. ** I 
have n't told a lie in a long while ; sister 11 
tell you so." 

The ** court" had difficulty in preserving its 
dignity at this display of innocence, and even 
Blackie failed to control the smile which his 
Prushun's quaint words prompted ; but a 
searching was insisted upon, and Benny had 
to submit. The dime, possession of which had 
been confessed to, was all that was found, 
however, and Benny was notified that half of 
it would be confiscated for the tobacco fund. 

'' But I don't use tobacco," he protested, un- 
able to understand why his scant resources 
should be levied upon when the prospective 
investment was to do him no good. ** Besides, 
the lady gave me the money for Blackie an' 
myself, an' I don't believe she ever knew you 
men at all." 

"Never mind. Kid," said Blackie; **you 
can't use the money in here, anyhow." 

** Don't people what get shut up need 
money ? " Benny pursued, oblivious of the in- 
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terruption of official business which his prattle 
was causing. 

" They need all they can get of it, Kid," the 
"judge " informed him ; " but you tie that lit- 
tle clapper o' yours to the top of your mouth 
till court is over. What dio you plead, Blackie?" 

" Guilty." 

** Willin' to be searched ? " 

"Yes." 

" It is the order of the court that the 
searcher proceed to business, an' that the 
business be well done." 

Blackie's pockets, the lining of his coat and 
vest, his shoes and socks, and even the leather 
band inside of his hat were carefully inspected, 
and the searching resulted in a finding of two 
silver dollars and six nickels. 

" Give the prisoner back one of the dollars 
an' three of the nickels," thundered the "judge," 
" an' hand the rest to the turnkey. Pris'ners, 
ye 're discharged, an' the Kang'roo is ad- 
journed ! " 

Thus began Benny's first "bit" in a jail, 
and Blackie's — he himself probably could not 
have told which " bit " it was. To Benny the 
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imprisonment came as an absolutely novel ex- 
perience, and impressions were received which 
were never to be forgotten. Had all the phi- 
lanthropists in existence taken a hand in his 
regeneration after his release, they never could 
have obliterated from his memory the days and 
nights passed with that motley collection of 
tramps and criminals. These men, and what 
they did and said, were to remain a painfully 
vivid remembrance with him as long as life 
lasted in his little body. 

At night he and Blackie were alone in a 
common cell, and he took such comfort as he 
could in sleep and private communings with 
his Jocker; but even then the iron gratings and 
the harsh voices of the other prisoners were 
ever-present reminders of his condition. The 
sheriff's wife sent him little delicacies occa- 
sionally, and she was once successful in per- 
suading the sheriff to let him play in the office ; 
but in general he shared the fare and treat- 
ment meted out to all. He understood, as far 
as a lad of his years could understand any- 
thing, that he was shut up because he had 
done something contrary to law; but it was 
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hard for him to comprehend the purpose of the 
lawmakers in defining a " moving-about trip " 
as a punishable offense. 

'* We was only sleepin', anyhow," he said to 
Blackie, one night in their cell. " Sister never 
had me arrested when I slept out on the porch 
or in the woodshed at Tonarga. She re- 
proved me a little, but that was all." 

"Sister and the people who arrested you 
and me are two different kinds, Kid," Blackie 
returned sharply, vexed himself with the statute 
which forbids vagrancy. 

•' I 'm goin' to write sister the whole story 
when we get out," Benny continued, leaning 
over the edge of his bunk to make sure that 
Blackie was listening. " Course she '11 say 
that I ought to have slept in a bed, — she loves 
beds, — but I '11 bet you that she won't like 
what these people have done. She hates jails. 
She told me so. There 's one in Tonarga, 
and she never wanted me to look into it. 
Jimmy Ryerson and me got a little peek in 
one day, but we did n't see much — it was too 
dark." 

"What did that kid who belongs to Utica 
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Red say to you this afternoon ? " Blackie inter- 
rupted, anxious to keep track of all that his 
Prushun was learning. The men in the jail, 
whether they were tramps serving out their 
sentences or court offenders awaiting trial, 
respected the hobo law that another man's 
Prushun must not be meddled with ; but there 
were some youngsters who could not be ex- 
pected to understand the full meaning of the 
custom, and although they were all older than 
Benny, he naturally joined their groups at 
times. 

"He said something about a place he called 
the 'Works'; but I could n't understand him 
very well. He said he 'd been there twice, 
an' that the people shut up had to work. He 
told me always to go to jails when I could, 'cause 
they was easier. I asked him where the 
Works was, an' he said that I should ask 
you. Will we see it on our way to the 
lake ? " 

"No; it ain't on our line," Blackie replied, 
relieved to learn that Benny had not been 
seriously tampered with. 

"What have those men done," Benny went 
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on, "who say so much about sentence day? 
They seem to be waitin' for somebody." 

- They are, Kid." 

"Anybody in particular?" 

"Very much in particular — they 're waitin' 
for the old man." 

" Do we know him ? " 

" No, and we don't want to, Kid. He 's the 
man that railroads men to prison." 

" I heard one o' those boys say that the 
man you call Jack is goin' to be shut up for- 
ever. What '11 he do all that time ? I should 
think he 'd die." 

" He will." 

" But what 's the use of shutting up people 
that long ? " 

" So that they can't get out." 

" But they ain't goin' to keep us here that 
way, are they ? " 

Benny had listened attentively to the ma- 
gistrate when sentence was pronounced upon 
him, and knew pretty clearly what " ten days " 
meant; but the revelation that men were 
sometimes shut up forever scared him, and it 
required all of Blackie's explanatory powers 
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to make plain to him that they were not *' life- 



termers." 



" We Ve only got four more days, Kid," he 
said consolingly, "and then we '11 be loose 
again." 

One of these days was a Sunday, and it 
brought a temporary diversion to the little 
world in the jail. A city missionary was wont 
to visit the county prison on Sunday after- 
noons, hold a short service, and chat for a 
while with the inmates; and it was he who 
appeared on the Sunday that Blackie and 
Benny were in confinement. He was an 
elderly man with a sincere interest in his 
work and a kind heart, but he had not much 
knowledge of prisoners or their ways. On 
the Sunday in question he singled out Benny 
for a special interview, and the two sat and 
talked for over an hour on one of the corridor 
benches. The missionary could not make 
much out of the boy, and the latter only 
partially understood the missionary ; but they 
arrived at one conclusion at least — that Sun- 
day was a much pleasanter day out of jail than 
in it. 
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" May this experience always be a lesson to 
you, my son," the old man said, gently strok- 
ing Benny's head. 

" But I never wanted to have it," Benny 
retorted, ** I never liked bein' closed in, even 
when I was with sister." 

'* But we have to suffer, my boy, when we 
do wrong — every one of us." 

** Were you ever closed in just for sleepin' 
out?" 

** For that I have never been punished, but 
when I have sinned the Lord has chastised 



me." 



*' I don't believe I 'd mind bein' chastised," 
Benny declared, ** but bein' closed in is ter'ble." 

" The Lord punishes us as he sees fit. He 
probably knew that you needed just such 
suffering."- 

"How could he know anything like that? 
I Ve never been closed in this way before, an' 
no one could tell how it would make me feel." 

** The Lord can tell everything." 

" That 's what they say in Tonarga. Mother 
Deane told Jimmy Ryerson an' me once that 
the Lord is sitting right by you all the while. 
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Jimmy said 't he did n't believe it, but sister 
told me 't he an' I were too young to say what 
we believed, so I did n't say anything. Do you 
think that the Lord is here in this closed-in 
place ? " 

'* Most assuredly, my son ! " 

** Can he get out when he wants to ? " 

** Of course. He can go everywhere." 

"Well, I wish he would take me out with 
him when he goes." 

'* But you are being punished, my boy, and 
have to stay here." 

** I know it, an' that 's what I don't like. 
Blackie don't like it, either." 

*' He has probably sinned also. Only those 
who have done wrong reach this sorrowful 
place." 

'* Don't any one do wrong but strangers? 
We all come from other places." 

** Every one of us is a transgressor. Those 
who are in here have broken laws which men 
make." 

**What kind of laws do the other people 
break?" 

** God's laws pertaining to sin." 
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It was impossible for the missionary to make 
clear to the boy how *' God's laws" and those 
" which men make " differ, and he left the jail 
disappointed with his visit. It had not been 
wholly useless, however, for anything which 
helps prisoners to forget for a moment their 
unfortunate lot is a boon, and this at least his 
call had accomplished. Both the men and the 
boys were noticeably brighter and gentler for 
the rest of the day, knd even little Benny had 
something new to think about. 

On the following day a new batch of prison- 
ers joined the group. Some, like Benny and 
Blackie, were tramps ; others were professional 
criminals ; and still others were men whom the 
law was yet to deal with. They entered in 
single file, and immediately became objects 
of great curiosity. Fresh arrivals in a jail always 
arouse interest. It is not good form to ask 
them instanter why they have been committed, 
and it is rather indelicate to make remarks 
about their appearance ; but in all county pris- 
ons in which the *' Kangaroo Court" holds 
sway they are soon subjected to an intimate 
relationship with the other inmates. 
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Among the new-comers on the day in ques- 
tion was a Prushun whom Benny had learned 
to know at a hang-out where he and Blackie 
had halted one night, and the two youngsters 
drifted together in very short order after the 
** Kangaroo " had finished its business. Chil- 
dren in Hoboland associate, in the main, on the 
same basis as the men. They are vagabonds, 
and they know it, and their patter deals with 
matters of the road — that wonderful thorough- 
fare which, when first trod, promises to lead to 
such cherished things, but which invariably 
guides the traveler far afield from all that he 
had expected to reach. Disillusion comes 
earlier to some than to others, but if the way- 
farer will but journey long enough, it comes as 
surely as does death. 

To Benny and his little hobo friend the 
road still held out tantalizing prospects, and 
they fell to talking about the people and things 
they had met and seen since last they had been 
together. The new-found companion had 
been arrested with his Jocker for begging, and 
he must needs tell Benny how it had hap- 
pened, and Benny in turn related the story 
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of his ** pinch." The other boy was older 
and more accustomed to the accidents of the 
road, and the imprisonment did not appeal to 
him as tragically as it did to Benny ; but to 
both it was of necessity an unpleasant break 
in their respective itineraries. 

The older lad was on his way with his Jocker 
to New York, the Mecca of so many truants 
in tramp life, and Benny frankly confessed 
that his objective was the miraculous lake. 
They were two little waifs of the "turf" who 
had met by chance at a cross-road, and they 
asked each other about sign -posts on the re- 
maining stretches of their routes. They tried 
in their way to talk after the manner of 
their Jockers, and each was a would-be under- 
study of the man who had ** snared" him. 
Mimicry is as strong among children in vaga- 
bondage as among those who live in the pal- 
aces of the rich, and a Prushun struggles to 
achieve the '* big " tones in his Jocker's voice 
just as hard as does a millionaire's son his 
father's stride. 

** Barcas says 't I *m almost a blowed-in-the- 
glass stiff now," the little new-comer informed 
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Benny; and Benny proudly declared that 
Blackie had said ** 't he was goin' to be an 
aces-high Prushun." 

** But you ain't goin' to York, the way I am," 
Barcas's youngster taunted Benny. "That 's 
the place where the number one stiffs hang 
out." 

•* P'r'aps I ain't," retorted Benny ; " but I 'm 
goin' to the lake, an' I '11 bet you never been 
there. I 'm goin' swimmin', too. You can't 
do that where you 're goin'." 

** Can't, eh ? Why, Barcas says there 's the 
biggest lake that ever was right in front of the 
town we 're goin' to. He says you can't see 
where it stops, even. That 's the kind o' lake 
I like." 

'* How can you tell how far to swim ? " que- 
ried the incredulous Benny. '* You '11 get lost, 
an' then nobody '11 know where you are. In 
my lake you can't sink, an' your sister 's boun' 
to find you." 

** I don't need any sister to find me. When 
I can't find myself, Barcas comes along an' 
helps. Men is the only people to have find 
you ; women ain't no good on the road." 
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"But s'pose Barcas 'u*d get lost too — then 
where 'd you be ? " 

"Why, Kid, people like Barcas never get 
lost. They know the whole business. You 
ask Blackie if they don't." 

" But how can they know the whole busi- 
ness ? Women 'a' got to know part of it, 
ain't they ? " 

" Not the Jocker an' Prushun business ; 
that 's just for men. Ask Blackie." 

Benny did ask Blackie then and there, much 
to the amusement of the jail, and he learned, 
to his amazement, that Barcas's boy was cor- 
rect. 

"Well, I don't care," he resumed, taking his 
place in the corner again ; "women know some 
things, anyhow. My sister can tell you more 
things 'n you could guess. Ask Blackie." 

Neither boy was an expert Prushun or a 
" blowed-in-the-glass stiff," but both had at 

■ 

least learned to make their Jockers courts of 
final appeal, and the two men were called on to 
decide the differences which the lads' conversa- 
tion brought up for settlement. The jail be- 
came more and more interested in their child- 
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ish struggle, and soon they were surrounded 
by an amused crowd of listeners. " Go it, Kid; 
go it ! " was said to them by the bystanders, 
as one or the other made a remark which was 
considered a center shot; and, before Blackie 
or Barcas realized it, the two youngsters were 
wrought up to such a pitch that a fight with 
fists was inevitable. It was Benny's first pugi- 
listic encounter in Hoboland, and the end of it 
was defeat and humiliation. The other boy 
routed him utterly, and there was nothing for 
him to do but draw off and cry. To the men, 
even to Barcas and Blackie, it was a trivial in- 
cident in the day's routine — in the open it 
would hardly have been noticed ; to Benny it 
was a most exasperating experience. Blackie 
succeeded in stopping his tears, and he even- 
tually entered into the play of the other lads, 
but his spirit as an ** aces-high " Prushun was 
temporarily broken. He had been beaten in 
a contest with one of his peers, — older, to be 
sure, but nevertheless a Prushun peer, — and, 
young though he was, he realized that there 
was a stain on his record. That night he dis- 
cussed with Blackie, in their cell, ways and 
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means by which it could be blotted out ; but 
he took little comfort in Blackie's words. 

" You 're too little to fight, Kid ; you must 
wait," said Blackie. " Some day you can tackle 
the kid again." 

" But he says 't he 's goin' to York, an' how 
can I ever find him ? " 

*' Oh, he '11 show up somewhere, and then you 
can baste him — you '11 be a grown-up by that 
time." 

'* Will he come out to the lake where we 're 
gom t 

" Sure. That 's where all the kids go when 
they get emancipated, and you 're bound to see 
him." 

At last the day came when the court prison- 
ers were to meet the " old man " — the judge 
who was to portion out to them the punish- 
ment which their crimes called for. This is 
always a solemn and trying day in every jail. 
Men have to wait for it sometimes for months, 
and the uncertainty of their fate preys upon 
their minds so that when the all-important day 
arrives few there are who can meet it with 
calmness. In jails where both sentenced and 
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court prisoners are confined it is easy to pick 
out the men who have been given their punish- 
ment and are receiving it in the jail itself. 
There is a repose in their faces and manner 
such as the court prisoners still to be sentenced 
never have, and they are the envy of the men 
who have yet to appear before the *'old man." 
It is the anxiety as to what the *'old man" 
will do that makes the latter so nervous and 
irritable. Will he make it a "two-spot" or 
a *' tenner " ? And will he listen when mercy 
is asked for ? These are the questions which 
the court prisoner is continually putting to 
himself, and sometimes he even asks them in 
his sleep. 

In the jail where Blackie and Benny were 
confined there were ten men due to stand be- 
fore the judge and receive sentences. The 
sheriff had notified them the night before sen- 
tence day arrived to be ready for their " medi- 
cine" early the next morning, and they spent 
the greater part of the night gathering their 
small effects together and laying out their best 
"togs" for the ceremony in the court-room. 
Only a few were favored with a change of 
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clothing, but those who had a surplus helped 
their companions to piece out their scanty at- 
tire with loans of vests, neckties, and shoes. 
It is a piece of the jail-bird's philosophy that a 
"good front" certainly never damages a man's 
prospects on sentence day, and at times may 
even better them, and all hands take an inter- 
est in making the men to be condemned as 
presentable as the common fund of clothes will 
allow. The man called Jack was given first 
choice out of the surplus wearing-apparel. He 
was certain of at least a '* tenner," perhaps even 
a life sentence, and the severity of the punish- 
ment he was to receive made him for the nonce 
an aristocrat par excellence. '* Bad " men are 
judged in jails largely according to the judg- 
ment they get in court-rooms, and it is jail 
policy to recognize " b^d " men as leaders in 
the social and economic life. 

Morning came, and with it a warning from 
the sheriff for all hands to be ready the minute 
word should come from the court-house that 
the '* old man " was prepared to give the men 
their '* doses." The men began to say good-by 
to one another. They were to return to the 
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jail after their sentences had been pronounced, 
but all were nervous and tense, and it was an 
easy way to pass the time until the order to 
march came. 

Benny stood apart from the crowd, and 
looked on with eyes of wonder. He only par- 
tially understood the situation. Blackie had 
tried to explain to him in a measure what it all 
meant, but he was too young to see the facts in 
their full import. For him sentence day, ex- 
cepting the time when he and Blackie had 
stood before the police magistrate, had never 
implied more than a reproving glance or word 
from his doting sister, and it was hard for him 
to realize that the men and boys in front of 
him were to go before a man who had the 
power to shut them up for years — Jack, per- 
haps, forever. 

He finally edged his way to where Blackie 
stood, and tucked his hand into that of his 
Jocker. The good-bys had all been said, and 
Blackie was leaning against one of the corridor 
pillars. Suddenly the iron door leading to 
the sheriff's office creaked, bolts were shot 
open, and the commanding voice of the sheriff 
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was heard to say : '* The prisoners to be con- 
demned, to the front ! " There was a hurried 
scuffling of feet and crowding to the grat- 
ing, and the turnkey entered with handcuffs. 
** Line up in twos," he ordered, and the ten 
prisoners drew together in pairs. They were 
handcuffed as they stood, and the turnkey 
called to the sheriff that all were ready. The 
iron door swung open again, the turnkey said 
"March," and the men went to their fate. 
They were pale and wan, and all looked anx- 
ious, but it was the moment that all had 
eagerly waited for. 

A silence, broken only by low murmurs and 
whisperings, came over the entire jail while 
the ten companions were absent. Even the 
boys were affected by it, and, excepting Benny, 
who still clung to Blackie's hand, they were 
huddled together by themselves near the stove. 
The men ventured a few conjectures regarding 
the probable outcome of proceedings, but for 
the most part they paced the corridor silently. 
Many of them had passed through the same 
ordeal, and they knew how the men in the 
court- room felt. 
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In a half-hour the condemned men returned. 
Once more the iron door creaked, the turnkey 
said '* March," and back into the dismal room 
came the unfortunates. Their faces were still 
pale and wan, but the anxious look had dis- 
appeared. Even Jack, who had received 
** life," seemed relieved. Blackie was the first 
to greet him, and he said: *' I feel the way you 
do when you Ve got a job after a long bit of 
loafing.*' Others had been given ** two-spots," 
** fivers," and " tenners." The '* old man " had 
presented the majority with the full penalty, 
and they were to retire to monastic seclusion 
in the penitentiary. One of them was a youth 
of about twenty, who had played at games with 
Benny, and Benny went up to him and shook 
hands again. He smiled, and told the boy 
what his sentence had been — three years, three 
long years in solitary confinement. 

"Won't you have anybody to talk with?" 
Benny asked fearfully. " Can't you see any- 
body ? " 

** Not unless they double me up with some- 
body," the other replied, trying to smile. ** The 
old man did n't send me up to talk." 
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'* If you get sick, can't you talk ? S'pose you 
wanted to ask for medicine ? " 

"I 11 have to whistle, I guess." 

'* But how 11 they know what you 're whis- 
tlin'for? You might want 'Cooper's Balm,' 
or somethin' else, for a cough." 

The youth laughed by way of response, and 
retired to his cell to pack up his things. 

In the afternoon the order came to make 
ready for the journey to the "stir" — the place 
of seclusion where the condemned men were to 
live, perhaps to die. One by one they collected 
their bundles from the cells and gathered 
about the iron door. Here the final adieus 
were said. 

** If you see Red," said Blackie to Jack, 
'*give him my regards and tell him that I 'm 
waiting for him. He 's doing five years." 

*' Tell the warden 't I remember him an' hate 
him," said another to a prisoner who had re- 
ceived a ** tenner." " Tell him 't he 's an old 
dubs." 

** Don't let 'em give you too much wind- 
puddin'," cried still another. 

It was a very different scene from the one 
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of the day before. It was inevitable that the 
condemned men should go, and they, as well 
as those who remained behind, knew it; so 
there was nothing to do but make the best of 
it. The day before, the trouble was that no 
one knew how far he would have to go. On 
the afternoon in question suspense was over; 
each man was aware of his fate, and the cer- 
tainty of it made them all comparatively happy. 
Such are professional offenders the world over. 
They commit crimes with the full understand- 
ing that, if apprehended and convicted, they 
must pay the penalty; with them it is merely 
a game of settling accounts. 

The men marched out of the jail in twos, the 
same as when they went to the court-room. 
Just before the iron door closed on them, they 
all cried back ** So long! " to the prisoners left 
behind, and then they were lost to view. 




VII 

ilT was well on toward the end of 
May. Summer was coming. The 
I school-room was hot and sultry 
within as was the air outside. Big, 
buzzing flies clamored on the window-panes, 
while the dark-green curtains, lowered to their 
full length to keep out the sun, flapped noisily 
as the hot breeze swept in from the prairies. 
The children were listless to an unusual degree, 
and as Janet looked pityingly down from her 
desk on the faces that seemed far too white 
and weary, she wished she had the power to 
turn them all loose in green field and forest 
for a long summer holiday. Her loss of Benny 
had made her unconsciously a tenderer woman 
to all foolish young things, and had given her 
an impulse to take the suffering ones in her 
arms with almost motherly sympathy. For she 
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felt sure that some of them were suffering, 
even though they were not conscious of it 
themselves. She would speak to Captain Car- 
son and Millicent next Saturday, when she 
was free, and see if something . could not be 
done. She and Millicent had become friends 
during the stress of the past month, and the 
Carson home — one of the happiest in the vil- 
lage — had opened to the sorrowful girl a new 
" door of hope." She often went there now 
for over Sunday, and the entire household 
made her warmly welcome. She and Milli- 
cent, reading the same books, found that they 
had much in common — many tastes and even 
many prejudices. So, in spite of the dreadful 
experiences of the month she had lived through, 
perhaps rather because of them, Janet's life 
seemed broadening out into a more human re- 
lation to her fellow-men, that passed almost for 
happiness. Her pupils, the best of gagers in 
this sort of thing, realized the change in her, 
and whereas in Benny's time his had been the 
only hand that clasped hers on the way home 
from school, there was now a full score of little 
men and women who strove for the chance to 
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walk and talk with her as she neared the 
school-house door in the morning and left it at 
night. They learned not to speak of Benny, 
seeing the shadows fall quickly on her face 
whenever their childish curiosity got the better 
of them. They worked their way into some 
of the outer courts of her loving nature, so that 
often her thoughts rested on their little lives 
and interests instead of following Benny out 
into his trackless paths. She felt guilty some- 
times when she saw this change in herself, 
and heaped reproaches on her heart for its un- 
faithfulness to grief There was yet another 
month of teaching before her, and she looked 
lorward to the vacation with dismay ; for what 
would take the children's place during the long 
summer ? 

"I want hard work — hard hand- work — 
work in the fields, if I could get it," she said 
to Mother Deane, one day, in anticipation of 
the coming change. 

'*Ye might go down an* help Matildy," 
ventured the old woman, somewhat timidly, 
looking furtively through her spectacles to see 
how the proposition was received. Finding 
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no aversion on Janet's face, she went on: **I 
should n't think o* mentionin' it to ye, but 
Matildy *s expectin* again, an' worryin* herself 
mos' to death what '11 become o' the cows an' 
the dairy an' the hands at threshin'-time. 
She 'd jump at the chance to hev ye look arter 
them things fer her while she 's sick." 

" And I should jump at the chance, too," said 
Janet. '* Write and tell her I '11 come early in 
July, if that will suit." 

But Janet was not to fulfil her promise: 
other work was preparing slowly for her hands 
— hard work — hard hand-to-hand conflict with 
powers as yet unseen, but present and malig- 
nant even now. The new enlightenment con- 
cerning microbes had not yet reached Tonarga. 
Even the schoolmistress was to a great degree 
ignorant of the dangers that lurk in stagnant 
waters, else her vigorous and direct nature 
would have insisted long ere this on the drain- 
ing of the pool back of the school-house. In 
winter it was the skating-pond of the village, 
and in summer school was not there — at least, 
only through June. This year there had been 
little rain ; the pond was low, and the heat — 
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terrible, moist heat — had begun even in April, 
and was growing more unbearable each day. 
Hot breezes brought an uncomfortable access 
from the southwest, and even strong men 
and women wilted under the power of beating 
sun and blasting wind. There had been a 
green Christmas, too, and various local ill- 
nesses had followed through the spring, whose 
greenness was even now almost gone, and it 
was not yet June. Tonarga was a town of 
few trees and little verdure, just the dreary 
spot which disease might sweep through un- 
impeded. The signal for the onslaught came 
one day just after the children had gathered 
for the afternoon session. Teddy Carson 
sat at his desk with heavy, glassy eyes, his 
hands at his head. Janet called the first 
class. Teddy belonged in it, but he did not 
rise. Janet stepped down from her platform 
and laid her hand on his cheek. It was burn- 
ing with more than the day's heat. She lifted 
his bent head and looked into his eyes with 
fear and trembling, then spoke quietly to 
one of the larger boys. **John Turner, go 
and ask Captain Carson to come at once 
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with his buggy and take Teddy home. Run, 
John ! " 

With this Tommy Grannis piped up: 
''Teacher, my head aches, too; may n't I go 
home?" But Janet, afraid of a panic, and 
knowing the power of sympathy at such a 
time, answered: " No, Tommy; wait till recess, 
and then I '11 see if you need to go home." 
Tommy was always troublesome and fretty, 
and it was like him to seize such an opportunity. 

Janet stood wringing her handkerchief out 
of cool water and laying it on Teddy's fore- 
head when Captain Carson appeared in the 
doorway. She lifted the sick boy carefully in 
her strong arms and laid him in those of his 
father, and even as she did so remembered that 
other visit when he had come to offer help for 
the little runaway brother. Now it was his 
own boy who was in trouble. 

*' I wish you could come home with me," he 
said appealingly to Janet. ** You could help 
Millicent and her mother ; they '11 be terribly 
scared." 

" I will dismiss school at recess, Squire, and 
come right over." 
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'* No," he cried strongly, as Teddy's head 
fell back over his arm and the little figure grew 
limp and motionless. ''Come now!'' Janet 
hastily ran back, called Maria Stearns, a sedate 
sixteen-year-old girl, saying, '* Maria, hear the 
next two classes and dismiss the school at re- 
cess," then ran again to the door, and rode 
away holding Teddy on her lap, while the 
sheriff drove rapidly homeward. 

A hush fell on the school-room, broken only 
by Tommy's whining complaint, *' I 'd ought 
ter go, too — my head 's just busting, too," 
which Maria was too gentle to silence, or too 
timid to quiet by acceding to his desires. At 
recess he went home and renewed his com- 
plaints to his mother, who put him to bed on 
general principles, and gave him a cup of sage 
tea which soon brought on a perspiration that 
relieved him from pain and any immediate 
danger. 

Teddy Carson, however, with raging fever, 
wore out the night in intense suffering, and by 
morning was pronounced very ill with typhoid 
fever. Janet insisted on sharing with Millicent 
the nights of watching, while Mrs. Carson 
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cared for him by day. School must not sufifer 
meanwhile, so she carried on her daily work as 
usual till at the end of the week three more 
children were down with the fever, and the 
school committee voted to close the year on 
the 1st of June. Then she went with all her 
heart and soul to Teddy's bedside, and did not 
leave it again, except for necessary errands and 
an every-day visit to the homes where the 
other little patients watched for her coming, 
and where the mothers learned to obey her 
careful instructions in the nursing of their little 
ones. 

Three weeks of steady nursing wrought no 
apparent havoc in Janet's physical frame nor 
any discouragement in her stout heart. She 
was the stay and comfort of the household, 
the embodied courage that carried out every 
order of the old doctor who had been sum- 
moned from Jacksonville, with such tenderness 
of touch and such cheer of spirit that often 
Teddy would look up and try to smile back 
some little response to her unspoken messages 
of love and brightness. It was Janet for whom 
he cried whenever he was moved from one 
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side of the bed to the other ; for her grasp had 
life in it, and yet she lifted him so softly that 
his feeble little body felt neither jar nor pain. 
Both mother and father stood by at such times 
with infinite gratitude in their hearts, while 
MilUcent, with finer appreciation, divined what 
mighty motives were operating in Janet's mind, 

** She thinks she will save Teddy to us, and 
so partly make good her failure with Benny," 
she said to herself, and reckoned on the success 
of such motives with more or less apprehension 
of the value of spiritual forces. Otherwise she 
might perhaps have become jealous of Janet's 
ministrations. 

The fever had been conquered, but the low 
tide of vitality it had left behind it was hard to 
turn. Each day Teddy lay more heavily help- 
less on Janet's arms, until she feared to move 
him any more lest she should jar the ebbing life 
to its very close. Still she would not let Hope 
depart, but clung with desperate clutch at her 
vanishing robe. 

"He must live — he must live!" she cried 
one night as midnight drew on and she bent 
over him alone, having sent the family to bed 
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for a few hours. "He is too young to die ; 
he must not die — he must live ! " Then the 
banished thoughts of Benny came rushing back 
to her ; she had utterly forgotten him in this 
sharp struggle with disease and death. How 
could she forget him ? How she would wel- 
come even the news of his death ! How easily 
she could see him die, even so young, and end 
these carking fears and anguish of uncertainty 
concerning him ! Why was she fighting for life 
with Teddy, and why should she resign her very 
own to the cold, dark grave ? Was life a bless- 
ing or a curse ? Did God see things so dif- 
ferently from his creatures that he could give 
and withhold with equal love and tenderness ? 
So questioning and debating she felt her un- 
reasoning demand for life give way before the 
long vision of life's vicissitudes, and kneeling 
there beside Teddy, watching the scarcely 
pulsing currents in the little form before her, 
she prayed the gentler prayer of the submissive 
and the resigned. 

The turn of the night had come — that hush 
in the very pulse of nature that physicians 
dread, and when nurses often hold their breath. 
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She started up to see if there was any change 
in Teddy, and saw that the summons to his 
little soul had come. Now her work was over; 
she must leave him in his last hour of life 
with those to whom he had been given. Father, 
mother, sister, all there beside him — she who 
would have saved and given him back to them 
alone in the outer court, without family to love 
or to mourn. Desolation seized her, and when 
all was over they found her sunk down on the 
floor, unconscious of her misery. 

Tommy Grannis had but a slight attack, and 
was soon out at play, all his troubles forgotten; 
but his mother, jealous that her boy was not 
the object of the sympathy and care that were 
given so freely to Teddy Carson especially, 
and to the other afflicted homes, — virulent, too, 
toward Miss Myrtaugh because she had not so 
immediately and urgently cared for Tommy, — 
breathed out threatenings and slaughter of a 
covert kind against the schoolmistress and her 
ways. She had in Mrs. Jameson a willing 
listener, who soon forgot her Scotch caution 
and became a strong ally. The two harpies 
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sat long hours piecing out the known facts re- 
garding Janet and her history with vain ima- 
ginations of their own, till they grew to believe 
the stories they had concocted, and were 
actually unable to distinguish what they really 
knew from what they had created out of spite 
and jealousy and fear. 

Robert got the benefit of most of their in- 
vented tales, but he tried manfully to counter- 
act their effect on others. For himself there 
was little danger that he should believe them 
or be affected by them. He had watched Janet 
diligently the past few weeks — had been a daily 
visitor at the Squire's to inquire after Teddy, 
and had often gone home with her at night 
when she visited the cottage to fetch some use- 
ful articles for her prolonged stay at Teddy's 
bedside. He remembered the evening when 
he had accompanied her and Mother Deane 
home from the temperance meeting, and how, 
to quiet her fears, he had searched with his 
lantern through the yard and found no cause 
for the commotion. It had made little impres- 
sion on him then ; but now, as his mother 
poured her poisoned words into his ear, the 
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two incidents came back to him more vividly 
than he cared to have them. 

*' I tell ye, Rabbert, there 's mischief in the 
young wumman, spite of all her good work at 
the Squire's, an' I shall tell Mrs. Carson to be 
careful of her intercourse with that young an' 
innocent girl, Mil'sunt Carson. Why, do you 
know, Rabbert, Mother Deane herself admits 
that there wuz a man lurkin' around the cot- 
tage, that had a bad face an' a sneakin* way 
with him that makes her double-lock her doors 
o' nights. He actually had the audeecity to 
come an' ask for a cup of coffee one mornin* 
just as she wuz gettin' out of bed, an' Mother 
Deane sweers she w'u'd know him again ef she 
set eyes on him." 

" Some tramp, mother, that might come to 
our door, too, some morning, and yet have 
nothing to do with either you or me. I see 
nothing in that that proves any mischief on 
Miss Myrtaugh. Why not give up your fool- 
ish suspicions of a woman who never did you 
or anybody in Tonarga the least bit of harm, 
and has been a good friend to the Squire*s 
people and to all the sick children generally ? I 
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saw her yesterday, after the funeral, going away 
over to James Turner's, out on the prairie, 
where little Elsie is down with the fever. She 
must be worn out and tired ; but she does n't 
stop for that, so long as there 's somebody 
needing her." 

" Ye Ve thet daft an' onreasonable, Rabbert, 
I 11 hev to conveence ye with ividence thet 's 
stronger *n the appeerance of tramps prowlin* 
around her windows. Mis' Grannis says she 
hez n't hed a letter come through the post-office 
since she 's lived here. Three year an' no 
communication with her family ! Jim Grannis 
hez said it, an' as postmaster he 'd ought to 
know, hed n't he ? Mis' Grannis b'lieves it 's 
because she hez n't got any fam'ly — they *ve 
disowned her an* cast her out in her shame. 
Who knows ef the boy is n't the son of shame 
an* wickedness ? Who knows ef he hez got 
any father at all thet would own him ? Who 
knows ef his father hez n't come an' stolen him 
away ? " 

" Well, mother, what a mare's nest you and 
Mrs. Grannis have discovered ! Miss Myr- 
taugh has n't had any letters — therefore she 
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has n't any family — therefore her family has 
disowned her! The boy has n't got any father, 
and yet his father has come and stolen him 
away!" Robert was trying to sustain his tem- 
per in its resistance to an outbreak, so he seized 
the weak fabric of the gossips and tore it good- 
naturedly to pieces. 

He would not quarrel with his mother since 
the outbreak, of which he was sorely ashamed, 
and he would not allow her baseless suspicions 
a leg to stand on if he could get hold of her usu- 
ally strong common sense. His faith in Janet 
rather grew than wavered through all these 
attacks and his own vigorous defense. He well 
knew what he would do if he should find that 
her position in the village was endangered by 
them, or that she herself was aware of them 
and hurt by them. The chivalry of the man 
was almost panting for his opportunity to res- 
cue her from defeat and overthrow. 

It was now the middle of July, and Janet 
went about her mission unconscious of the tem- 
pest about her. Now she was nursing little 
Elsie Turner back to life, and there were others 
to whom she ministered as the spare moments 
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gave her opportunity. For the fever was now 
epidemic and brought down young and old 
indiscriminately. Into the hot sick-rooms ill- 
natured gossip did not penetrate, and her 
faithful work was daily bringing her such love 
and gratitude that her soul expanded to receive 
them and to give back in fullest measure the trust 
and loyalty that had come to her. She had not 
been so happy in years. Selfish sorrow fled 
from her heart as she entered into others* sor- 
rows ; the life that now is touched so closely on 
the unseen life to come that truths were laid 
open to her mind that comforted her with their 
explanations as she had never before been 
comforted. 

The little isthmus of time on which she and 
all the world were standing grew to seem just 
what it really is — not a place to linger in un- 
necessarily, not at all so important a place as 
men and women with their false weights and 
balances are fain to make it, and how should 
what happens here weigh down our spirits 
and crush our lives? She went her rounds 
through the village unheeding, deeply thinking, 
and yet most energetically doing, working as 
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if this life were all, and yet counting it but the 
anteroom to life immortal, which would be, 
after all, the real life of man. Janet would not 
have dared to call herself and this phase of 
feeling religious, if one had probed her on the 
subject. She did not entirely understand the 
good pastors of the village when they visited 
her patients and often prayed in the sick-rooms 
where she reigned supreme. Nor did they 
quite understand or indorse this silent, efficient 
worker who seemed to feel no need of their 
ministrations, and yet was in affliction herself, 
and, for all they knew of her, was ignorant of 
the one source of help and comfort to which 
they were specially commissioned to point. 

There were ugly stories afloat that the pastors* 
wives had, of course, told their husbands, but 
there was no possible gainsaying of her helpful- 
ness in Tonarga at this time of its trial. James 
Turner, the blacksmith, had taken the fever as 
his little Elsie was getting well — had died 
and left wife and children in poverty. Janet 
and Millicent Carson had gotten together the 
money for the burial, and had built up the 
courage of John, the eldest boy, so that he had 
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actually determined to be what his father had 
been so long — the village blacksmith, with, 
of course, a stronger arm than his to wield the 
hammer for a time. Two other funerals — the 
servant in the Carson family, and one of the 
day-laborers at work on the village improve- 
ments that had been started since the fever 
had broken out — deepened the gloom in the 
village, and accentuated the impression that 
they all, men, women, and children, were in the 
grasp of a mighty unseen force that, for the 
time being at least, had deliberately let itself 
loose against them. It did them good to see 
Janet's energetic, unterrified way of meeting and 
dealing with this invisible enemy. The old 
doctor from Jacksonville was good, but in Janet 
these poor people put their trust, nevertheless. 
She was ever with them. She did not leave 
them when the patient died, but stayed on to 
minister to wants that no doctor or even 
preacher was able to supply. She was the 
sort they needed and understood. 

All this took Janet out of the circle by which 
she would otherwise have been surrounded. 
Even Mother Deane saw little of her, and felt 
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a little neglected when the hot, damp weather 
brought on her rheumatism, and there was no 
Miss Myrtaugh on the other side to run in 
and look after her. Perhaps this lent a bit of 
complacency to her reception of Mrs. Grannis's 
gossip, and helped her to contribute her mite 
to the already abundant store of that lady's 
suspicions and accusations. 
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[IT any rate, there had been no more 
conspicuous instance of the power 
of scandal to engross an entire 
neighborhood than occurred one 
sultry morning in Mother Deane's living-room, 
where a half-dozen women had gathered osten- 
sibly to visit the sick, but with a lickerish long- 
ing for a " dish o' talk." The old lady was not 
a whit behind the rest in her desire to tell a 
good story, and soon became the center of the 
group for knowledge of the case in hand, and 
the source of several choice bits of information. 
Janet herself was far out of hearing. Her 
little home was shut up most of the days and 
nights now, and this particular day she was 
spending with the blacksmith's family — the 
hysterical widow and the worried, frightened 
children. Otherwise she might have overheard 
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the scandalmongers' talk, for the discussion 
grew warm and vociferous as Mrs. Grannis 
retailed and detailed the latest conclusions of 
the village in regard to her. The group was 
distinguished beyond the ordinary by the pres- 
ence of the pastor's lady par excellence — the 
wife of the Presbyterian minister ; and she too 
**had her opinion of Miss Myrtaugh." 

'* My husband has been suspicious of her 
ever since his first interview with her ! That 
was just after her little brother had been 
missed, and after the temperance meeting 
where she made such a scene — " 

*' I should think so," interjected Mrs. Gran- 
nis. " All got up for effect ! " 

'* Of course he felt it his duty to call upon 
her and offer her consolation, as she was a sort 
of back-seat parishioner, though never once 
at a religious meeting — a prayer-meeting, I 
should say. She was always, when we met her 
anywhere, so offish and cold that one did n't dare 
or care to ask about her church relations, and I 
hated to have him go, I must say. And there 
was good reason. Why, even in her affliction 
Mr. Pilgrim found her so rebellious and unbe- 
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Heving — it was an awful trial for him. She 
would n't hear a word about God or heaven 
or anything of that kind; and she actually 
set herself up against him and all religion — 
against him, a minister ! — and said she did n't 
believe in theology very much, leastwise the 
talk about God's will being done on earth; 
't was n't any use, she said, trying to make her 
believe that all of these afflictions came from 
God, at all. She was quite superior to all that 
sort of thing, you know, which for a young 
woman to say to a minister of the gospel was 
very painful indeed. I advised Mr. Pilgrim to 
keep away from her altogether in future, and 
he has done so — very wisely, I see now, after 
all I have heard here this morning." 

** But she 's alius 'tended church, an' tuk 
the boy with her, jes ez reg'lar ez Sunday 
came," pleaded Mother Deane. " To be sure, 
he never went to Sunday-school, ever. Miss 
Myrtaugh said she 'd teach him all them things 
herself at home ; an' nobody could blame her 
fer thet, she bein' sech a good teacher fer chil- 
dren ; an' she read to him pretty nigh all the 
rest uv the time." 
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'*Who knows what she was readin*?" 
sneered Mrs. Grannis. '* Jest as likely 's not, 
them books the boys are so crazy about — sto- 
ries 'bout robbers, an' tramps, an' strange folks 
like herself. A woman that 's an infidel ! as 
Mis' Pilgrim says — we 'd all better warn our 
husbands against her. No wonder her little 
brother 's such a runegade an' good-for-nothin*. 
I 'd like to see one o' my boys runnin' away 
from home. No, indeed ; home 's too good a 
place to leave, if a mother does her dooty to 
her children. But Miss Myrtaugh — you 'd 
nach'ruUy expect such a woman, as has tramps 
an' all sorts o' fellows hangin' roun' her in 
Mother Deane's back yard — " 

** What ! Do you mean to say, Mrs. Gran- 
nis, that she has anything to do with that kind 
of men ? Has it actually gone so far as that ? " 
cried out the minister's wife, her whole being 
aroused and her attitude taking on a dreadful 
fear that by the very question she might be 
striking deep into an abyss of horror and 
shame. 

This brought Mrs. Grannis to her senses 
for a moment at least, and she began to think 
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it necessary to pull herself together for respec- 
tability's sake, if for no other. She then deliv- 
ered herself of a more tactful, if less dangerous, 
oracle : 

** Miss Myrtaugh, you must know, Mrs. 
Pilgrim, is a cunning and clever woman. She 
never tells anything about herself — where she 
came from, nor who she is. She never talks 
about herself nor her folks, nor gives any ref- 
erences nor names of people at all. She never 
gets no letters — Mr. Grannis bein* postmaster, 
you see, he has a right to know. An' Mother 
Deane tells some pretty queer stories 'bout 
the men she 's seen herself hangin' round 
here — this very house." 

** Oh, now, Mis' Grannis, 't ain't noways 
so bad ez thet. I hope I hain't done Miss 
Myrtaugh no harm to anybody. It wuz only 
jes the one tramp that wanted coffee one 
mornin' 'fore breakfast. I only thought he 
seemed mighty anxious to peek round an' 
get a look in at the windows. But mos' 
likely he did n't know anything 'bout who 
lived here, an' jes thought whether a man 
c'u'd climb inter them — he was a robber, too, 
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I expect; mos' tramps is. But 't wuz thet 
evenin' uv the temp'runce meetin* thet scairt 
me first When we come home there wuz a 
rustlin* in the laylock-bushes up against the 
south side the house, an' I mind now how Mr. 
Jemmison — he *d come along, you know, 
'cause Miss Myrtaugh wuz so broke up she 'd 
hed to run out o* the meeting an* nobody 
knew but she *d hurt herself runnin* sech a 
wild way — Mr. Jemmison he tuk the lantern 
an* run roun' the side o' the house to see if 
there wuz anybody there. You see, I thought, 
an* I guess he did too, thet mebbe Benny 'd 
come back an' wuz hidin* there in the bushes ; 
but he did n't hunt long, an' mos' likely wer wuz 
jes excited and scairt. Now you speak uv it, I 
can't help mindin' how she pricked up her ears, 
an' her eyes got so big an' frightened. Mebbe 
somebody is chasin' her up, though you 'd 
never think o' sech things to live alongside 
her, she 's so quiet an' cluss 'bout everything," 
" Just the way for her to act ; she 's clever 
and smart enough for that," said the pastor's 
wife, decidedly, and hurried away, evidently 
fearful of hearing too much. 
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Mrs. Grannis had now the field entirely to 
herself, for the two or three other women who 
were quietly gathering and storing up these 
bits of gossip were not badly disposed toward 
Janet, only curious to know all that was going 
on, and anxious to secure their share of the 
importance that attaches to people who know 
all about it. 

**Why did n*t you tell Squire Carson that 
'fore he went searchin' the hull country over 
fer the little vagabond?" she said reproach- 
fully to the old woman, who had never realized 
the full value of what she had to tell. ** Think 
of all them constables runnin* a wild-goose 
chase over half Illinois, and jest as like as not 
the miserable youngster was hangin* round 
here somewhere the hull livin* time ! Who 
knows what sort of fellows is with him ? I tell 
ye, Mother Deane, we *11 have the town burnt 
up here some o* these nights — such fellows 
ought to be locked up' right here in our jail. 
To think of Miss Myrtaugh in cahoots with 
'em, too — such a pious sort of a creature 
she pretends to be, fussin' over rich folks' 
children fer all she can make out of 'em! 
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Lock your doors tight, all of ye, these 
nights, fer there 's no telHn' what 11 happen. 
An' ye 'd better lock them days, too, 'gainst 
the woman that 's at the bottom of it all. 
I alius knew she 'd turn out bad; an' that 
poor little brother o' hers come honestly, I 
make no doubt, by his bad blood." 

Mother Deane at last was roused. Such 
conclusions were too rapid for her slow brain, 
such wholesale damnation too heavy for her 
kind heart. 

** Now, come. Mis' Grannis, I can't lie still 
an' hear ye goin' on so. Miss Myrtaugh ain't 
thet sort o' wumman at all. D' ye think Mr. 
Jemmison w'u'd 'a' tuk to her ez he hez if she 
wuz thet bad? An' Squire Carson an' Miss 
Mil'sunt? Hain't they got sense enough to 
know if she ain't a good wumman ? " 

** No, they hain't ! That 's what 's the mat- 
ter with 'em. She pulls the wool over the 
eyes of all o' the men. She 's used to it an* 
knows how ; Robert Jemmison 's that bam- 
boozled he won't even let his old mother say 
what she thinks, an' only the other day he 
'most pushed the old lady down cellar, — think 
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of it! his own mother that bore him, — 'cause 
she was warnin* him against her. An* as fer 
MiFsunt Carson, why — " 

** She is here to speak for herself," said the 
girl, who had just come in unperceived, sent 
by Janet to do for Mother Deane some of the 
little kindnesses that she herself was obliged to 
forego this critical morning at the blacksmith's. 

" I have n*t heard much of what you were 
saying, Mrs. Grannis," she said, in a dignified 
tone that set that worthy woman to remem- 
bering several home duties that ought to be 
attended to, ** but I know that you *re a bad, 
bitter enemy of Janet Myrtaugh, who is so 
good and so smart a woman that you are none 
of you able to understand her. But I warn you 
that her friends — and she has strong friends 
here in Tonarga — are not going, like her, to 
bear this sort of gossip and down-pulling 
quietly much longer. They have their own 
ways — legal ways — of dealing with such peo- 
ple as you, Mrs. Grannis." 

The sheriff's family, in its deep mourning, 
was not open to gossip of any kind ; but the 
sheriff himself was unable to keep his ears 
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entirely shut to what was being whispered 
about, even among the men in his own employ, 
and his fatherly heart, so sorely bereft and 
wounded, felt the pang of man's ingratitude 
almost as if it had been his own and meant 
for him alone. How long before these ugly 
rumors would touch Millicenfs trust in her 
friend? How would she, how would his wife, 
bear themselves toward Janet when they knew 
what was now told about the village as gospel 
truth? How could he get to the bottom of 
things, and be himself convinced, as he was 
so anxious to be, of Janet's purity and upright- 
ness ? 

He could frown with all the emphasis of his 
position on the silly, spiteful women who were 
stirring up the town ; but if he could also au- 
thoritatively deny their tales and threaten them 
with justice — No, justice was too good for 
them : these were crimes for which no adequate 
human penalties were provided. The one man 
with whom he would naturally confer and ad- 
vise — the Squire knowing and seeing so clearly 
what Janet herself had not yet begun to di- 
vine or to fear — was the son of a violent- tem- 
pered woman who was thoroughly identified 
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in the assault, and this for reasons which the 
village was coming slowly to understand. No; 
he could not go to Robert Jameson with any 
plan for an attack upon his own mother, no 
matter how wicked she might be. It was 
one of the emergencies where the strongest 
is weakest, the cleverest most uncertain and 
bewildered. Millicent was strong where he 
was weak, and her shaft was well aimed. She 
had touched Mrs. Grannis's vulnerable point, 
and almost without knowing or meaning it. 

** Legal ways!" What might not those be? 
Secure in her femininity, Mrs. Grannis did not 
fear any legal proceedings against herself But 
James Grannis was postmaster in Tonarga. The 
family income was dependent on this. Squire 
Carson had been for several years his strong 
backing and support. What if he should fail 
them now? 

These were the thoughts that followed one 
another in quick succession in her mind, and 
she stood for a moment, aghast at the possible 
prospect 

''Mother, mother, Mis' Jemmison 's been 
took, anVMr. Robert he *s given me this note 
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to Miss Myrtaugh to come quick. I '11 eat my 
breakfast when I get back." 

Mrs, Grannis stood sorting out the week's 
washing as Samuel, her eldest boy, rushed into 
the kitchen with a piece of news which more 
than astonished her. She had been gossiping 
over the gate with Mrs. Jameson, her next- 
door neighbor, only last night, and the old 
lady had seemed more vituperative than usual. 
Together they had settled that Miss Myrtaugh 
must not be allowed to go on with the school 
in Tonarga. " Such an example to our girls ! " 
Mrs. Grannis herself had urged, though her 
family of boys hardly gave her the natural 
right to be anxious on this account. This pru- 
dence, however, endeared her to Mrs. Jameson, 
who would rather have urged the danger to 
"our boys," and the neighbors were lovingly 
agreed that Janet should leave the town. "An' 
where do ye think she c'u'd find another posee- 
tion ? I tell ye, her sin will find her out, wher- 
ever she may go," croaked the irate old woman, 
who had just had an uncomfortable half-hour 
with Robert while he was eating his supper. 
To be sure, he did not curse or swear ; some- 
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thing mercifully held him back and bade him 
remember that she was his mother and that he 
was all she had ; and he looked back for many 
a year on the mysteriously enforced silence of 
this evening with the thankfulness of one who 
has been saved from committing a crime. 
Doubtless the fever was raging even then. 

"Sammy, you jest come in here now an' 
eat yer breakfast; it 's been settin' here 
long enough. Give me the note. I '11 go 
see Mis' Jemmison myself, an' if Robert 's 
there I '11 save him the trouble of sendin' for 
Miss Myrtaugh — though how I 'm goin* to 
do fer her an' get through this washin' I don't 



see. 



" Mother, I can't do it. Besides, he gave 
me a whole quarter to do the errand, an' he 
looked so hard an' straight at me, as if he 'd 
kill me if I flunked." 

" Give me the note, I tell ye, an' the quarter, 
too. I '11 see it gits back to him. I '11 not have 
that woman jest next door through a run o' fe- 
ver, an' I know Mis' Jemmison 'u'd say so, too. 
If she 's out o' her head enough fer Robert to 
be a-sendin' fer the school-teacher, she 'd bet- 
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ter be in my hands to nuss than her?/* And 
she flung out of the door and through the side 
gate, leaving Sammy disconsolate at his loss, 

Mrs. Grannis kept her word. She was a 
good-hearted woman, and all physical suffering 
appealed to her, though the more poignant suf- 
fering of mind and heart she may have utterly 
miscalculated. She nursed her sick neighbor 
to the fever's climacteric, and took care of her 
own household besides. Robert took his turn 
nights, and together they wrestled to save a 
life that, despite its soured ambitions and its 
ugly moods and tempers, held strong hold of 
Robert's nature and loyalty. At any moment 
he could call through Mrs. Grannis's open 
windows for help, if help were needed. The 
record of the epidemic could scarcely show a 
more desperate resistance than this case of Mrs. 
Jameson presented. She had fought the fever 
for days before giving up, and she had striven 
through the week with all the reserve strength 
of an iron constitution and a body well hard- 
ened to endurance to throw off" its power. But 
her years were in the balance against her : 
years of slavish toil under the adverse condi- 
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tions of a pioneer in new countries, years of 
ambition for the boy she had reared, and of 
privation in his behalf, all told against her in the 
fight Sunday, or the Sabbath, as she would 
have said, Robert spent the whole day at her 
bedside, realizing her great weakness after the 
struggle, and fearing how it would end. The 
night, too, he insisted on staying with her 
alone, and as it wore on he watched steadily 
for a change. So suddenly that he started 
from his chair, her eyes opened and fixed 
themselves upon him. The voice, too, so 
long silent, came back in almost supernatural 
strength, as she turned and said, in a dialect 
she had long disused: " Rabbie, fetch her 
quick, my bairn. Ye wanted her first ; I want 
her now — jes to speer ane question at her." 
And Robert jumped to his feet and rang the 
little bell Mrs. Grannis was sure to hear. 

It was only five minutes to the green and 
the sheriff's house by the jail where Janet was 
staying. The frightened neighbor fairly flew 
— she knew not why, she could scarcely tell 
how. But after minutes that seemed hours to 
Robert she brought back the woman they had 
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hated, and knew that Robert loved, to the 
death-bed of his mother. 

** Air ye there, Rabbie — air ye there, wum- 
man ? God knows I Ve been spitefu' an' 
wicked to ye. I dinna ken wha ye be or what 
ye hev dune, but ef ye '11 lo' my Rabbie an' tek 
guid keer o' me boy, God forgi' us a' an' lo' ye 
baith. I will na thrubble ye mair — " 

That was the " ane question " — life had held 
no other. Death had answered it as Janet 
least wished and expected. 




IX 

^ON'T let 's ride any more trains," 
Benny pleaded, with an earnestness 
in his voice that would have done 
credit to a much older traveler. 
" It '11 take longer to get to the lake walkin', 
but I 'd rather have it that way than get 
arrested again. Bein' shut up makes me feel 
ter'ble." 

"We '11 be more careful next time, Kid," 
Blackie returned encouragingly. " That 's 
the first time I 've been pinched in months. 
When we 're travelin' at night again, we '11 
watch out" 

The ten days had come and gone, and the 
Jocker and his Prushun were free to continue 
their travels. Both were pale and thin, and 
there was a jail smell about their clothes which 
it was going to take days to get rid of; but 
as 
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they were free. All the way from the jail to 
the watering-tank Benny had been drinking 
in the fresh air, and he had looked up at the 
sun with a blinking of the eyes, as if it were 
the first time that he and the sun had met. 
Blackie had taken the release more calmly, 
but there was a liberated look in even his 
hardened countenance. 

Human beings can learn to live shut up, and 
there are men who have spent years behind 
the bars who have been unable to accustom 
themselves to the life " outside " ; but the first 
moments of the free existence are an intoxica- 
tion. Even when the imprisonment has been 
merely a short jail confinement the released 
man feels as if he had broken through an 
incasement which had held him in almost 
total darkness, and as he steps forth from his 
"limbo" and hears the birds sing, feels the 
warm rays of the sun, and breathes the unre- 
stricted air of citizens, there is a second in 
which the temptation is to cry aloud with joy. 

Benny Myrtaugh's ecstasy was spoiled when 
he and Blackie reached the local watering-tank 
and he was told that they were to wait there 
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for a freight. Train-jumping had taken on a 
new significance for him since the jail experi- 
ence, and he now associated it with all that 
he had gone through in the miserable county 
prison. His romantic notions about the won- 
derful lake and the great outside world in 
general were still intact, thanks to Blackie's 
painstaking care of them, but his '* side-door 
Pullman " dreams had undergone a change. 

** How can we watch out at night when 
we Ve asleep?" he asked incredulously, in 
reply to Blackie's statement that they would 
be more careful in the future. " I always go 
to sleep when it gets dark, an' you do too, 
don't you?" 

'* I '11 watch when you 're pounding your 
ear," Blackie explained, "and you can watch 
when I pound my ear. That 's the way that 
everybody does that 's gcHng to the lake." 

" But s'pose I should forget an' pound my 
ear some night while you was poundin' yours ; 
we 'd be arrested again, would n't we ? " 

**You can't forget. Kid, when you 're a 
Prushun," and there was a commanding tone 
in the Jocker's voice. " A Prushun is just like 
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a soldier — he 's got to attend to business 
while he 's on duty. People would n't get 
anywhere if somebody did n't watch out." 

''That 's somethin' like what sister keeps 
tellin' me," the little fellow replied musingly, 
the firmness of Blackie's manner evidently 
impressing him. ** She says she 's goin' to 
watch out for me while I 'm little, an' I 'm 
to watch out for her when I *m big. S'pose I 
watch out for myself while I 'm little," — and his 
eyes had a quaint, speculative look in them, — 
" will it be just the same? " 

"You '11 have to fix that up with your sister, 
Kid," Blackie answered, none too anxious to 
pursue the subject. It is not pleasant any- 
where, and least of all places in Hoboland, to 
answer honestly the awkward questions of a 
child who is being deceived. 

" I guess I won't let this trip to the lake 
count," Benny went on, after a short pause, 
" 'cause sister 'u'd take care o' me if she was 
here, would n't she ? When I 'm big I '11 watch 
out for her just as if she an' me had taken the 
movin'- about trips together. Course it won't 
be the cross-my-heart truth, but it '11 save a 
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lot o' chewin' the rag ; 'cause if I did n't watch 
out for her I 'd have to explain why, an' when 
I get to explainin' things to sister we just keep 
on chewin' the rag till I don't remember where 
I began. Sister can beat me chewin' the rag all 
hollow." 

''That 11 be the way to do it, Kid," Blackie 
assured him, glad that the boy had been able 
to satisfy his own inquisitiveness. 

A freight-train whistled around the curve 
just then, and a few minutes later — Benny still 
protesting, however — they had climbed into an 
empty box-car and were rolling away from the 
place which Blackie, in an impetuous moment, 
had audibly hoped would be visited with the 
smallpox and then destroyed. 

*' I hope that judge that railroaded us," he 
broke out afresh, after the train had left the 
town well behind, ** '11 be struck by lightning 
and roasted until there is n't anything left of 
him. I would n't throw water on him if I saw 
him burning alive. That 's what you call a 
mean man. Kid." 

The arrest and imprisonment had angered 
Blackie more than anything that had happened 
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to him for many a season, and his pent-up feel- 
ings fought with one another for expression 
now that he was free to speak his mind without 
reserve. 

** Remember that town, Kid," he continued. 
** Remember it was where you and Blackie had 
to serve ten days ; and some day, Kid, if you 
get the chance, do the place for all you 're 
worth. If you ever see that judge when you 're 
big, go up to him and say, ' You 're the man 
that gave me ten days when I was an eight- 
year-old kid; take that, you duffer!' and then 
smash him. If I had him here now, I 'd croak 
him — I would, if I had to swing for it after- 
ward," he added in an undertone. 

*' Have n't they got any place 'cept jails for 
Prushuns what gets arrested?" Benny asked 
innocently. ** In Tonarga, those that ain't 
grown-ups go to sister's school, an' those that 
is an' still has to study go over to Tallagonee 
to the academy. I should think they 'd send 
Prushuns to one place an' Jockers to another," 

''They ought n't to send kids anywhere," 
Blackie replied emphatically, communing more 
with himself than with the boy. ** The world 
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roasts me for snaring kids, and then when it 
catches the kids it shuts them up in jails where 
everybody can get a chance at them. The 
world 's just as crooked as I am — every damn 
bit!" and he brought his clenched fist down 
hard on the floor of the car. 

" Did n*t you think 't I got pretty slick work- 
in' that shell game?" Benny queried in a mo- 
ment, not understanding Blackie's tirade, and 
his shifty little mind running from one thing to 
another as his fancy dictated. "That man 
they called Shorty the Spieler said 't I 'd prob'ly 
turn out hot stuff some day 'f I was taught 
right." 

** Yes, yes," Blackie replied quickly, not tak- 
ing much heed of what Benny was saying. 

"I '11 keep on practisin' it, an' when I get 
home I '11 teach sister how to do it," Benny 
went on. " Shorty gave me the shell, an' I 
can make the little pea out of paper. Mostly 
sister an' me plays checkers an' give-away ; but 
the shell game beats them, don't it?" 

Blackie made no reply to Benny's comment 
or query, and they both remained silent for a 
time, Blackie staring vacantly before him, and 
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Benny toying with his much-prized shell. 
Neither of them knew definitely whither he 
was traveling. Blackie had taken the train 
they were on merely because it was going 
northward, and because it was the first one 
they could get. His summer plans had received 
an aggravating set-back through the ten-days' 
imprisonment in jail, and, for the moment, he 
did not care where he went or what he did. 
Previous to the arrest he had looked forward 
to an interesting series of *'sloppings-up " sim- 
ilar to the one he had expected to attend in 
the neighborhood of Galena; but until he could 
learn the whereabouts of his cronies with whom 
he had planned to enjoy these hobo festivi- 
ties, it was impossible for him to arrange an 
itinerary. His Prushun had the wonderful 
lake as his objective point, and was not trou- 
bled with anxieties concerning cronies and 
their journeyings; but there were many things, 
nevertheless, which were far from being clear 
to him, and he was continually recurring to 
them in his childish questionings. 

** Are Prushuns an' Jockers always brothers?" 
he asked, during the course of their morning's 
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ride, referring to Blackie's explanation to the 
judge on the day of their trial. ** Is n't my 
name Benny Myrtaugh just the same in jail 
as when I *m movin' about ? " 

It was another good, honest opportunity to 
reveal to the boy a new trick of the roadsters' 
trade, and Blackie took advantage of it. Pas- 
sionate traveler and **pal" of travelers though 
he was, he was, after all, most interested in his 
Prushun, and he forgot for the moment his 
vexation about his spoiled plans. 

" You never want to give your right name 
when you get pinched, Kid," he explained. 
" Names don't count in jail." 

"But s'pose you 'd die while you was shut 
up — how 'd your family ever know where you 
was?" continued Benny, unconsciously piercing 
the whole problem with one question. Blackie 
answered him in all candor : " If you ever 
have to die in jail, Kid, you won't want your 
family to know anything about it." 

" If I 'd 'a' died, would n't you have written 
sister ? " 

Blackie hesitated in his reply. Try as he 
would, he had not been able to clear up in his 

«3 
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own mind the suspicion that had come to him 
on that night in Tonarga, when they were hid- 
ing in the shrubbery in front of Widow Deane's 
house; and if those suspicions should prove 
true, could he honestly say to the boy that even 
if he had died in jail his sister never would 
have known it? Uncomfortable thoughts went 
scurrying through his mind, and once again 
his better nature struggled for victory. The 
answer he finally gave Benny was a com- 
promise with the conflicting elements that 
warred within him: 

" You 11 not die in jail. Kid, so long 's I am 
with you." 

Further questioning on the part of the boy 
failed to bring out anything more definite, and 
he eventually changed to a subject which 
Blackie could discuss more freely. 

"Why did n't you want that man to put 
that picture on my arm ? " he asked this time, 
in reference to a **jiggering" sitting that had 
taken place one afternoon in the jail. A wan- 
derer from the South had offered to tattoo a 
ship on Benny's arm, and Blackie had wakened 
from his after-dinner nap barely in time to 
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prevent the decoration. He had refused at the 
moment to say anything more to Benny in con- 
nection with the matter than that a ** jigger" was 
**damn foolishness"; but a Prushun of Benny's 
years has a very imperfect understanding of 
foolishness, ** damned" or otherwise, and Blackie 
now proceeded to make his meaning clear. 

** Wherever you go. Kid, and whatever you 
do," he said, putting a solemn emphasis upon 
each word, as if he were a judge sentencing a 
man to the gallows, '* never let anybody mark 
you the way that man wanted to. You may 
have to take a moving-about trip, some day 
when you 're big, without letting anybody 
know where you 've gone, and they '11 find 
you out if you have ships and things jiggered 
into your skin. Keep your skin without any 
pictures on it, no matter what else you do. 
They 11 only get you into trouble." 

He could not have spoken with greater con- 
viction if he had been addressing a hang-out 
of his peers. He talked as if freedom from 
detection and all that lends aid to it were the 
passionate purpose of his life. Benny followed 
his meaning with difficulty. 
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** But s'pose I 'd die or somethin' on one of 
my trips," he said, ** would n't them pictures 
help sister to find me if she knew I had 'em ? " 

**But s'pose when you 're big, Kid," — and 
he glared at the boy, — ** s'pose you steal 
something, and want to make a get-away ; 
would n't those pictures help to get you 
arrested ? " 

It was the most brutal revelation of his 
philosophy that he had as yet ventured with 
his Prushun, and he studied the child's face 
anxiously to discover the effect of his words; 
but he did not regret his query. Mere tramp 
though he was, he had all the fiendish unwill- 
ingness of the professional cracksman to see 
law triumphant, and he could not tolerate 
ignorance of its far-reaching power, even in 
his simple-minded little Prushun. The road 
fashions men in this way, even those who have 
foolishly made tattoo picture-galleries of their 
bodies ; law becomes for them an ever-present 
personal enemy whom it is their religion to 
evade and defeat. Arrested, convicted, and 
sentenced, they take their punishment without 
a whimper ; it is not for them to let govern- 
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ment see them wince: but ere the capture is 
certain their one thought is how crimes may 
be committed without suffering for them. 

Benny Myrtaugh understood this creed in 
about the same way that he understood the 
story of the lake that he had read of, and his 
Jocker was powerless to make it plainer to 
him. 

" But I promised sister 't I never would steal 
again," he remonstrated, in reply to Blackie's 
suggestion as to possible future thefts, " and I 
can't go back on that, can I ? " 

The Jocker relented. He had satisfied the 
road sense of the fitness of things in explaining 
to the lad the serious nature of ** jigger "-marks, 
and was not prepared to disturb his moral 
equilibrium any further. 

*' Keep your promise. Kid, and you won't go 
far wrong," he answered, with a sincerity which 
a few weeks earlier he scarcely would have 
dreamed himself capable of, and the matter 
was dropped. 

Time wore on, and the boy became more 
Prushunized and the man more and more 
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his Jocker. The middle of July found the 
two in northern Wisconsin, whither they had 
drifted from Illinois. The journey had been 
a tiresome one to Benny, and even Blackie 
had not found it the agreeable change which 
former departures from his beaten track had 
frequently proved ; but thanks to Benny's tal- 
ent for asking for things, they had managed to 
live very much better than the majority of the 
tramps they had met or passed on the road. In 
his way of looking at things, and asking ques- 
tions after he had seen them, Benny was still 
pretty much the same innocent boy who had 
left Tonarga three months before : but he was 
gradually acquiring a manner which at hang- 
outs, and on public occasions in general, gave 
him the air of a well-trained Prushun ; whether 
he had yet gained the true Prushun spirit was 
a matter about which Blackie still had doubts. 
He talked more than before about hang- 
outs, about how he begged and what he got, 
and appreciated the superior value of money 
over mere " nourishment," although for his own 
personal needs he still clung to the theory that 
'* coin " was not necessary to their existence. 
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He had also picked up a collection of words in 
the road vernacular, which, until the conversa- 
tion got out of his range, helped his Jocker to 
pass him off as ** the real thing." It was over- 
powering sometimes to hear him use the ex- 
pressions he had committed to memory, in 
which he often said quite the opposite of what 
he meant, but from Blackie's point of view he 
was developing in correct lines. It was only 
necessary to tell him that they were nearing the 
famous ** swimming-place " to make him ** throw 
his feet" the harder, for the lake was still his 
ambition and dream ; and at night, whether in 
box-car or at the hang-out, the last thing he 
talked about as he lay down to sleep was the 
last "ghost story" concerning this wonderful 
place which his romancing companion had told 
him. He continued to write letters home to 
his sister, which Blackie continued to read 
and destroy; but nowadays, as Blackie was 
pleased to observe, he wrote less often about the 
things he asked for and the people he met. 
Not that a sense of shame was growing up 
within him, for he had accepted his Jocker's 
statement that *' asking for things" was not so 
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bad as he had fancied it, but the life in general 
was becoming an old story with him, and he 
had already written his sister many times of its 
main facts and incidents. The '* ghost stories " 
were all that he could imagine she still would 
be interested in, and these alone made up his 
weekly letters now. 

" Course 1 11 keep on sendin' her my love," 
he said one day to Blackie, after a remark to 
the effect that he guessed his sister had learned 
enough about how he lived, ** but it takes such 
a lot of time tellin' her where I eat and sleep 
that I don't have no paper left for the things 
we 're goin' to do when we get out West" 

The fact that he never got any replies to his 
epistles disturbed him only once, and Blackie 
saw to it that his mind was put to rest on this 
point by one wise, bold stroke. 

** The letters '11 all be waiting for you when 
we get to the lake," was his reply to Benny's 
expression of wonderment that his sister failed 
to write him, and the subject never came up 
again. 

One evening, at the last hang-out where 
they had halted on their journeying, after a 
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silence lasting several minutes, and during 
which both had seemed rather ill at ease, 
Blackie suddenly said to the little fellow: 
*' Kid, do you think you could look out for 
yourself a few days if I should take a short 
trip alone ? " 

The proposition came so unexpectedly, and 
was so new, that for a moment all that the boy 
could do was to stare at his Jocker in amaze- 
ment. For weeks he had been taught that his 
whole duty was to follow at the heels of his 
lord and master like a dog, and now, without 
either explanation or reason, he was called 
upon to go ahead and shift for himself Was 
this a Prushun's life ? Did a fellow get to the 
lake on these terms? Child though he was, 
his mind could not fail to formulate such in- 
quiries, and Blackie saw it. 

" I 'm not trying to shake you, Kid," he 
hastened to explain. '* I 11 be back here in a 
week at the farthest, and then we 11 go on to 
the lake together. 1 11 ask some of the men to 
watch out for you, and you don't need to leave 
this spot. You know how to throw your feet 
so well that you 11 get all you want to eat, and 
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I '11 let you have five dollars to have a good 
time with." 

Benny hung his head and still refused to 
speak. 

** I Ve got to go, Kid, and that 's all there is 
about it," Blackie went on firmly but persua- 
sively. " Prushuns have to learn to stay alone 
sometimes, and you ain't a baby any longer. 
Suppose, when we get out in the Indians' 
country, I should get killed ; would n't you have 
to hustle for yourself ? " 

** But you said the Indians only hit people 
on movin'-about trips once in a great while, 
and you said it did n't hurt much, anyhow." 

It was useless to argue with the boy, or to 
try to explain the situation to him, and Blackie 
had neither the patience nor the will to parley 
with him any longer. 

'* I 'm going to-morrow morning early^ Kid," 
he said, "and I want you to stick right here 
till I get back. No one here at the hang-out 
will try to snare you, 'cause they all know that 
you belong to me, and if any stranger makes 
any passes at you, just tell him what I told you, 
and that I '11 settle with him the next time I 
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see him; he '11 understand. Now He down 
and doss, and in three days I '11 be here again. 
I '11 be gone before you wake up, so you don't 
need to hustle for me for breakfast." 



The three days came and went — worthless 
days to Blackie, for they revealed little that was 
interesting to him, and absolutely nothing of 
the object of his journey. To poor little Benny 
they were fateful indeed. 

The Jocker spent the greater part of these 
days traveling to and from Tonarga, whither 
he went once more to confirm or kill the sus- 
picions which he found it so difficult to put 
to rest. Had he or had he not seen a face 
that he knew on the night when he and Benny 
were almost caught in the shrubbery in front 
of Mother Deane's house? Was the woman 
who bore it she whom he thought, or had his 
eyes merely played him a trick ? 

Peculiar questions these to puzzle a homeless 
vagabond ; but there are men in Hoboland for 
whom reminiscences of this sort have the same 
tantalizing, fascinating force that trouble men in 
the world above them, and Blackie the Jocker 
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had been drawn irresistibly back to the one spot 
where his more than curiosity might be satisfied. 
The fretful mood consequent on his jail ex- 
perience once allayed, his mind flew back to 
the doubts and misgivings that had plagued 
him intermittently ever since that night in 
Tonarga, and the hour came when he could 
travel no farther without some more earnest 
investigation. To take Benny with him on 
this journey of discovery was, of course, out of 
the question ; but it troubled him to leave the 
little fellow behind, and he traveled hard and 
fast to make the trip in the specified time. So 
far as satisfying him, or revealing to him any- 
thing that told upon his unquiet memories, 
however, it was an utter failure. Who the 
woman was whose face so haunted him, where 
she came from, and what he and she had ever 
been to each other, were the same troublesome, 
unanswered questions as before. He reached 
Tonarga, it is true, but he could find out no- 
thing without revealing his own identity — a 
mere tramp identity at the best. It was a 
fruitless errand on which he had come, yet all 
the while Janet was nearer than he dreamed. 
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carrying on her work of mercy in homes where 
the fever had taken hold of child or parent, 
and a common accident might have brought 
them face to face in the street. 

Pick out haphazard the first roadster you 
meet in Trampdom, swap ** tales" with him, get- 
ting him to hark back over his '* recollects," and 
somewhere in his history you will find romance 
of this character. It is not often, however, that 
it is allowed so to ** tease" a hobo well on in 
years; but when this is the case, as with 
Blackie, the restless remembrance may give a 
spice even to the life of a vagabond. 

For Blackie it was fated that romance should 
be turned into tragedy. He kept his promise 
to his Prushun, and arrived at the hang-out 
within the time agreed upon ; but the Prushun 
knew him not. The little fellow had met with 
a serious accident while playing on a moving 
freight-train near the camp, and was uncon- 
scious when Blackie reached him. He had 
fallen on his head from the top of a car, and 
the tramps had made a bed of boughs and old 
blankets in the hang-out, where he lay until his 
master's return. 
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It seemed, at the time of the accident, as if 
he could not live through the day; but he 
clung to life with a grip that was hardly con- 
ceivable, and his Jocker found him still alive. 
Blackie watched beside him the long night 
through, keeping his hot head moist with water 
from a cool spring that was known to the camp, 
and for a moment Benny wakened and seemed 
to recognize him. 

" Hello, Blackie," he said falteringly ; '* I Ve 
got a nice hand-out for you," and then went to 
sleep again. 




X 

JHERE was no need for Janet to 
linger at Mrs. Jameson's bedside; 
Mrs. Grannis closed the eyes offi- 
I ciously and in a way to establish 
her right to remain. There was little more to 
be done, and Janet passed out through the 
room where Robert was sitting with head 
bowed on his knees. She hoped he would not 
see her as she stepped softly through — her 
only way of exit. Dazed and bewildered with 
the events of the night, she walked out into 
the early morning air, the day itself as yet 
scarcely decided between sun and rain, but a 
deeply pink dawn thickly spread with clouds 
declaring strongly in favor of the latter. 

" Blessed be the dead whom the rain rains 
on," she s^d to herself, with a sort of mechan- 
ical memory and association ; she did not even 
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connect the words with Mrs. Jameson, for she 
seemed to herself as awaking from an un- 
happy dream, and felt a pressing necessity to 
orient herself again to the world about her. 
She stopped when fairly outside the gate, 
rubbed her eyes, and tried to feel awake, 
but scarcely would have succeeded had not 
Robert's step behind her, and the click of the 
gate as it swung to its fastenings more sharply, 
roused her. Now she realized that it was no 
dream that had so robbed her of power to take 
in the situation, but actual life and actual death. 
Robert, on his side, was taking everything 
into his hands at once. He knew that after 
what had passed he could not let Janet go from 
the house alone, if ever there was to be any- 
thing further between them. How much she 
might have known of his mother's feelings and 
his mother's cruel . part in the gossip of the 
town, he could not tell — whether, indeed, she 
had ever heard of its existence. But of this 
much he felt sure — she must know that his 
mother had spoken truly as far as he was 
concerned, and before anything occurred to 
lessen the impression it had made upon her. 
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"It is too early for you to go back alone," 
he said. "There might be rowdies at the 
saloon." 

She accepted his thoughtfulness with a slight 
nod of her head, and they walked on in silence 
over the planks of the sidewalk, separated, like 
all the other shiftless sidewalks of Tonarga, by 
the little strip of burned and faded grass that 
had tried to grow between. The thought oc- 
curred to her — the first one, indeed, to occur 
with any distinctness — that it was a fitting 
thing: like their lives, parallel and separate, but 
just now uncomfortably near. 

They had reached the court-house stile, and 
Janet was just passing through, when Robert, 
not knowing whether to return home or to fol- 
low her, broke the silence. 

" You '11 not bear ill will against my poor 
mother ? " he said timidly. 

Janet could not pretend ignorance of his 
meaning. Only the day before, as she had 
gone home to spend a little of her Sunday with 
Mother Deane, and to give her some of the 
attention and care that she had need of in her 
rheumatic pains, the weak-witted old woman 

X4 
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had blurted out the full story of her wrongs to 
her — the gossip and suspicion and untruth that 
had woven its network about her, and which 
never could be entirely broken or destroyed. 

" No, Mr. Jameson. I have lived too hard 
and too much these last few weeks to feel ill 
will toward anybody, living or dead. Ill will 
hurts most the one who feels it. But I have 
got to go away from it all. I cannot stay here 
in Tonarga." 

" Janet, stay and be my wife." 

It was an honest way of saying everything 
that could be told — all his faith in her, all 
his confidence that he could shield her from 
evil and harm. She was not a hard woman, 
who could not be touched by such loyalty and 
love, but she answered tremulously : ** No, 
Mr. Jameson ; it is impossible, and I will tell 
you why. I am already married, and my hus- 
band, for all I know, is living. It is no more 
than right that you should know my story, and 
if I have kept it from other people it is not 
because it is a story of sin or of shame, but be- 
cause I wanted to do my work and bring up 
my boy without the speech of people. I have 
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not been able to do this as I hoped, and, with- 
out waiting to ask me for the truth, people have 
thought the worst they could of me, and I am 
unable to keep my place. You have befriended 
me ; others have tried to and failed : but you 
stand here asking me to let you share my bur- 
den and shame. That I cannot do, if I would, 
for the reason I have given you. I have a hus- 
band, but I do not know where he is ; I have 
not seen him for years. He does not know 
where I am, and I hope to keep him from 
knowing. I shall go somewhere very far away, 
and try to get work to do that will keep me 
from eating my heart out with loneliness and 
misery — somewhere where no one I have ever 
known will find me out." 

** Janet, you are cruel." 

" No, Mr. Jameson, not cruel, but kind to 
you at least; for even if I were free I could not 
let you spoil your life by taking me and my 
history upon you." 

" I shall never ask for your history, Janet, 
and no one in Tonarga shall make me even 
want to know it" 

"But I want you to know it, and when I 
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am gone let it be known, for it is not so bad 
as people think it is, and they may have kinder 
thoughts of me after they know it is a story of 
suffering but not of sin. I have wanted to 
stay on in Tonarga, thinking that Benny would 
know where to find me if he should come back. 
But now that hope is worn out ; he will never 
be heard from : he is dead, and I am a widow 
and childless. I can only hope I am a widow, 
but my child is gone and will never return to 
me. 

*' Listen, and I will tell you all the story : 
** My father died when I was very young — 
only five years old. My mother had a little 
property, and we had a comfortable home. 
She gave me all the opportunities that other 
children of the place had, and I grew up 
rapidly. When I was twelve years old my 
mother married a distant cousin whom she 
had never known intimately but supposed to 
be true and good. She was tired of living so 
much alone, she said, and that I should need a 
father s care and guidance very soon. I think 
this was the chief reason she had for marrying, 
for she was a quiet, timid woman, and had a 
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great fear of the world and of business. I was 
devoted to her, and loved her beyond every- 
thing I could imagine in the way of loving. I 
was strong and she was frail, and I wanted to 
take care of her, for I felt in me a power to 
protect, young as I was. My stepfather did 
not please me, nor did his grown-up children, 
and when we went to live on his farm in 
western Pennsylvania, I felt out of place and 
as if I were an encumbrance that my stepfather 
had taken on in order to get my mother. It 
was soon evident that I was a sort of kill- 
joy in the house, and my poor mother finally 
consented to send me to her sister in Pittsburg, 
where I could have better schooling and a 
happier home. But she began to fail in health 
from the day she let me go, and though for 
years she lived on as an invalid, it was as 
though all heart in living was gone. I don't 
think my stepfather was ever really unkind in 
his treatment of her, for she had a good doc- 
tor; and yet I am sure he made her feel that 
his marriage had been a mistake, since she 
could not take her part in the household labors 
and had to be taken care of instead. It was 
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only in the summers, when I went to spend 
my vacations with her, that she seemed to 
rally, and I went regularly as soon as school 
was out, even though it was not as a welcome 
guest ; that I knew very well. At the end of 
three years, at sixteen, I was a grown woman, 
and, I suppose, had become somewhat attractive 
in looks ; at any rate, something seemed that 
summer to make me more desirable to the 
family of my stepfather. My mother, too, was 
happier than I had seen her for a long time. 
The farm was having a good crop, and many 
hands were needed to take care of it. The 
house was an old-fashioned one, with plenty 
of room, and it was the custom for men who 
worked on the farm to live in the family, 
and to eat at the table with us all. Every- 
body was democratic in those days, and one 
man was as good as another ; so, though most 
of the hands were men from the neighborhood, 
well known to us all, that summer, in the pres- 
sure of work, my stepfather took on another, a 
strange man who had come along the road one 
day and applied for work. He was very good- 
looking and had a very pleasant manner, which 
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soon made him quite popular in the house. I 
was headstrong and full of life, and soon felt a 
warmer feeling for this stranger than I had 
ever known for any other human being, not 
excepting my mother. 

** He realized his power over me before very 
long, and was not slow in his courting, though 
it was very secretly done. He knew his place 
in the household too well to presume upon it 
openly, but there were many stolen interviews, 
all the more fascinating to me in those romantic 
days on that account. My dear mother was 
too feeble in body and spirit to make any pro- 
test, and my stepfather either would not or did 
not see what was going on. I think now it 
was because he did not want to prevent any- 
thing which would take me out of the family 
and my mother's tender care, for it was found 
after her death that he had absorbed all her 
little property, and I was left penniless at a 
time when most I needed what was my own 
and what she had intended for me. 

** Well, I cannot go over that awful period; 
it was too terrible to wake up as I did to the 
fact that I was a wife, but a deserted one. 
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James had persuaded me to go with him one 
day to the nearest town, and there at the tav- 
ern we were married by a minister I had never 
seen, but he gave me a paper showing we 
were legally married. I dared not go back to 
my mother and deceive her; besides, James said 
if we went over into the next county, where he 
had friends, he could get work and we would 
have our own home to live in. It was all false, 
and in a fortnight I was left alone, knowing 
nowhere to go and nothing that I could do. 
With the little money that my mother had 
given me for my journey back to Pittsburg and 
for my school expenses, I bought a ticket to 
Chicago, for in so large a town I thought I 
might surely find employment. I was young 
and strong and well grown and willing to work. 
I hoped, too, that here I might perhaps find 
James, for he had often said that he hoped some 
day to have a business in Chicago, and then he 
would give me a beautiful home and beautiful 
clothes to wear, and I should have all my heart 
could wish. He called me his beautiful wild 
rose, and said so lovely a flower must not bloom 
out of sight, with all the false and fond things 
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that men say to foolish, trusting girls, and I 
believed him. So I thought perhaps he had 
gone to Chicago to get into business and pre- 
pare this fine house for me, and that if I fol- 
lowed him there he would want me and take 
care of me ; I would not go to my stepfather's 
home, and I would not break my mother's 
heart by telling her all that had happened to 
me. 

** Now I am getting the awful punishment 
for that sin, for now I have learned that to 
know even the worst is easier to bear than to 
live through such suspense. But my mother 
did not live. One day, in the hospital where I 
got work, I found in the reading-room, where 
I was dusting, a newspaper from the county 
where my stepfather had lived, and an item 
telling of the sale of his farm, the breaking up 
of his family after the death of his wife, and 
his removing to Texas. This was months after 
I had left home, though, and I could not now 
reveal myself and my whereabouts, for my 
baby was coming, and I could not bear the 
suspicion that would surely meet me ; nor was 
there any real necessity that I should, for I 
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had work to do that would help me through 
the weeks of trial and illness, after which I felt 
sure I could again take care of myself and the 
baby, if it should be spared to me. It was a 
comfort to think that I should so soon have 
something of my own to love that could not be 
taken from me by any one. They were very 
kind to me in the hospital, and it was my home 
for a long time after that. I became a nurse 
in the children's ward, and cared for my own 
baby, too. He grew into a fine little fellow 
three years old before I left there, and then I 
began to think of his education, which would 
so soon be coming on, and as I could not bear 
the idea of ever separating from him, I made 
up my mind to prepare to be a teacher myself. 
That brought me to Normal to learn my busi- 
ness, and there Benny and I lived for two 
years before coming here just as quietly as we 
have lived here. I made no friends among the 
students, for I did n't want people to know my 
history, and I have found that if one wishes to 
be let alone here in the West, one can get along 
by having very little to do with people. I had 
taken another name when I went to Chicago, 
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the name of a branch of our family that had 
long since died out, and if I said that Benny 
was my brother I told no other falsehoods, and 
tried to live an honest life and be beholden to 
nobody. All the rest you know, Mr. Jameson, 
and I can never be grateful enough to you for 
the way you have stood by me in this last sor- 
row and in all the trial that has come since. 
You have believed in me, and if you have loved 
me, though I am sorry it must give you pain, 
still I am a woman who needs love, and it com- 
forts me most of all, perhaps, that I have once 
been loved by an honest man." 

Robert groaned. The inevitable ground 
down upon him so hopelessly that he found no 
words to speak out his misery. 

Janet went on, partly because she had more 
to say, and partly because the silence between 
them was so hard to bear : " I am only twenty- 
five years old, and I may have a long while 
to live. I am strong for work, and there must 
be some one for whom I can work. I hope we 
can be friends, no matter how we are sepa- 
rated ; but, Mr. Jameson, you must find a good 
woman and marry. That will make me hap- 
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piest — to know that you have got what you 
deserve." 

She gave him her hand frankly, and turned 
to go into the house, each of them knowing 
that they might have been happy together. 

It was a gloomy outlook that Robert had 
before him. To return to that solemn room 
whence the soul of his mother had taken its 
leave of earth and him; to face an empty 
home and the extinction of all the past; to 
stand and look at Janet, who stood there before 
him, sturdy in her uprightness and unyielding 
in her determination to abide by her fate — was 
to face an empty future. The man, with all 
his steady-mindedness, felt the solid ground 
give way beneath him, and wished that he 
might go and lay himself down in the stillness 
and peace that had come to his mother. 

Janet still had hope left in her heart, but 
what had he ? She could go on, upheld by the 
possible chance of finding Benny — even of 
sometime claiming her husband again and 
bringing him to better living. But this meant 
death to all he had hoped for — all that he had 
been living and working for these last months. 
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For him all was blank. He must even bury 
out of sight the poor old mother who had loved 
him so jealously. What had he left ? 

Janet, as she went up the steps, turned and 
looked back at him, for she knew he had gone 
down the path to the stile. A withy, well- 
built man, giving not so much the impression 
of physical strength as of physical endurance, 
matter-of-fact, unromantic, but tender in word 
and feeling, helpful, affectionate, and loyal — 
all this she saw in him. Was she not entitled 
to be comforted by the love of an honest man ? 

She saw him walking slowly, uncertainly, 
with his head bent on his breast ; and the sense 
of his desolation swept over her. All the mo- 
therliness of her nature, so sadly robbed of any 
being on whom she might spend it, roused 
mightily within her, and as in most women the 
mother element plays a very important part in 
love, this overcoming tenderness moved her to 
a step she would have considered criminal only 
a few minutes before. She ran down the steps 
and called him back. 

** Robert," she said, " it cannot be wrong to 
— hope ; something may happen." 
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"But this ain't no peanut affair, Jack. A kid 's 
croakin' up at Frasersville, an' I 'm railroadin' 
to tell his sister. The con won't see me here, 
so what 's the odds ? " 

" The con 's liable to come out here any min- 
ute, an' I 'd get the sack if he found you, 'cause 
he reports me ev'ry chance he gets. He an' 
me 's got a grouch on. I don't care if you 
want to go below or on top, but I can't carry 
you out here on the platform, not even if you 
was carry in' the news that the pres'dent o' the 
road had croaked." 

** I don't want you to get the sack, but this 
is a devil of a night to ride outside ; the dust 's 
flyin' like a sand-storm." 

" Can't help it, Buddy ; you got to hit the 
gravel at the next station, or ride outside." 

While Janet Myrtaugh was telling Robert 
Jameson the story of her life in the early morn- 
ing after the death of Robert's mother, a tramp 
was riding on the rear platform of the fast ex- 
press between St. Paul and Chicago. He 
had been put off the " blind baggage " an hour 
or so before, and the trainmen at the front 
end had made it impossible for him to recap- 
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ture his perch behind the engine, but he had 
succeeded in climbing on to the rear platform 
without being detected until the train was well 
under way. The brakeman finally discovered 
him, however, and the only remaining chance to 
" hold down " the train was, as the brakeman 
said, to go below and whirl along with the dust 
on the trucks, or climb on top and take the 
onslaught of cinders. At the next station he 
must not be found on the platform. 

'* This is a devil of a note," he said to himself, 
after the brakeman had reentered the car. 
** If the kid croaks Tore his sister sees him, 
Blackie '11 never forgive me, but I '11 prob'ly 
croak myself if I go outside on this train. I 'm 
goin' to risk it an' take the fast freight that 's 
comin' behind." 

Although everything possible under the cir- 
cumstances had been done for him that the 
hang-out could suggest, and medicine had 
been begged from the local apothecary until 
he had asked whether all Hoboland was ill, 
Benny had not improved ; and he pleaded so 
hard for Janet that Blackie finally asked his 
old pal, Oregon Slim, to carry the message to 
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Tonarga, and request Janet to come imme- 
diately. 

" I 'd rather take a ten-spot in the pen than 
see her in this place," Blackie explained, after 
asking Slim to be the courier, "but I guess 
it 's up to me to stand the racket Course I 
could telegraph," he pursued, "but the people 
over in the town might get next to what was 
up, and I think the kid '11 last a few days, any- 
how. You take this note 't I Ve written, and 
don't let any one else see it except the woman. 
She '11 ask you a lot of questions, but I 'd 
rather answer them myself Tell her to hustle, 
and tell her 't I '11 meet her at the watering-tank 
here; she '11 know how to get to it. You 
ought to be in Tonarga in two days at the 
outside, but make it in less if you can. Slim, 
'cause the kid may get worse quicker 'n I 
expect." 

He paused for a moment, and seemed to be 
reluctant to say any more, but he finally added: 
"Tell her if the kid croaks before she gets 
here, I '11 see to it that he 's properly taken 
care of until she comes. I was expecting to 
use the dough for something else, but you can 
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let her know that the kid won't suffer for want 
of money. Slim, it 's going to be a nasty 
business, but I guess it 's my turn to hear the 
Riot Act read Railroad, anyhow." 

The two men had been pals in good weather 
and bad. Blackie had helped to nurse Slim 
when he had his diseases, and Slim had often 
paid Blackie's police-court fines, and it was 
natural that Blackie should turn to his old 
comrade in this hour of distress. Slim only 
partially comprehended the situation, but he 
had gone on equally mysterious errands for 
companions who were much less dear to him, 
and there was no time for inquiries and ex- 
planations. It was up to him simply to rail- 
road, and railroad he did for two long days 
and nights. A soldier carrying important war 
news from one general to another could not 
have pressed forward more persistently than 
did this uncouth carrier of sad tidings. Blackie 
had supplied him with sufficient money to re- 
lieve him of the necessity of begging, but 
there was little time for creature comforts. 
Six long divisions on two different railway 
lines had to be covered before Tonarga was 
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reached, and there was of necessity much 
changing of cars and struggling to make con- 
nections. Hang-outs where he was wont to 
spend days he visited for only a moment or 
two until the train he wanted was ready, and 
then he hurried on, explaining his haste to the 
astonished men around the fire with the oracu- 
lar statement, *' Business of state." Little 
though he realized it, his mission was well 
described by this puzzling expression; but 
states are ponderous bodies that move too 
slowly for emergencies such as this one. 
Benny's own conrfnoriwealth had made an 
honest effort to locate its lost citizen, and had 
had to confess itself beaten. The telegraph, 
the police, the boy's neighbors and his mother 
had all failed to discover what this wandering 
outcast from distant Oregon was about to 
reveal to them. Such is the ability of Hobo- 
land to keep or to tell a secret. 

Forty-eight hours, to the minute, after West 
Virginia Blackie had sent the news of Benny's 
accident to Tonarga, there appeared in the 
streets of the village a tattered man with his 
right hand done up in bandages soaked through 
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with blood-stains from a wound. His eyes 
were heavy and bleared, his face was black- 
ened with travel, and his clothes were torn and 
partly held together with pins. It was early 
morning, and the cocks in the roosts were 
beginning to announce the new day. 

'* That 's the house all right," the man said, 
his eyes resting on the windows of Mother 
Deane's cottage. ** I Ve followed Blackie's 
instructions, an' there can't be a mistake. 
Gosh, how that hand hurts ! " and he lifted the 
disabled arm and fingered the bandages ten- 
derly with his left hand. 

" I could lay right down here an' pound my 
ear for a week." And he staggered for a mo- 
ment as if about to faint. 

" I 'd 'a' been here five hours earlier if that 
had n't happened," he soliloquized, still strug- 
gling to keep his equilibrium. ** Why in the 
devil did I have to go an' put my old fist 
'tween the bumpers, anyhow ? Lordy, but it 
pinches! I guess the doc was right — it '11 
have to come off." 

He moved a few steps toward the gate, put- 
ting one foot before the other cautiously, as if 
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fearful of the ground he stood on. He reached 
the gate, and halted, resting himself against 
one of the posts. The pain and exhaustion 
had momentarily unhinged his brain, and he 
began to mumble in delirium, his head falling 
forward on his breast. 

'* Jagged — jagged again — an* I told that 
priest I 'd quit. . . . Say, shack, what 's the 
chances of a ride ? . . . Can't stop, men — busi- 
ness o' state. . . . Oh, I '11 make it, Blackie — 
don't you worry ; I '11 railroad. . . . An' such 
a purty kid — what a pity ! I wonder whether 
I '11 ever croak? . . . An' I was to tell the 
woman — the waterin'- tank — she 'd know where 
it was. Oh, yes," and consciousness came 
back to him. He reached in his inside waist- 
coat pocket for Blackie's note, then balanced 
himself against one of the posts, and with the 
elbow of his right arm drew open the gate. 
Making his way feebly toward the door, stag- 
gering at almost every step, he kept repeating 
to himself audibly the words: "Waterin'-tank. 
She '11 know how to get there." He finally 
reached the bell-pull, steadied himself with 
difficulty again, and then gave it a jerk. 
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Mother Deane and Janet answered the ring 
together. Janet had heard it first, and had 
asked Mother Deane to accompany her to the 
door. 

**Who 's there?" Janet asked, unwilling to 
open the door until she knew who the early 
morning caller was. All that she could dis- 
tinguish in the stranger's reply was, " Waterin*- 
tank — such a purty kid — hard lines." And 
then both she and Mother Deane heard a thud 
on the porch floor. Three minutes later, when 
they ventured to open the door, after numerous 
sly inspections from the windows, Oregon Slim 
lay at their feet in a swoon, but with Blackie's 
note grasped firmly in his uninjured hand. As 
Janet took the note from him he opened his 
eyes for an instant, looked wearily at Janet, 
said, " Waterin'-tank — right up the track 
from the station — say good-by to the kid," 
and then he . fell asleep again. Two weeks 
later he died in a Jacksonville hospital from 
exhaustion and complications resulting from 
the amputation of his. right arm. 



XI 




HE letter he had brought ran thus: 

Frasersvillb, Wis., July 27. 
Elizabeth Hendsley: 
I send this by trusty messenger to infonn 
you that Benny Myrtaugh, who says you are his sister, is 
lying at the point of death hoe in the woods. I am doing 
all I can for him to make him comfortable, but he cannot 
last more than two 01 three days at the best He keeps 
asking for you, and I have told him that you will soon be 
here. If you leave at once you can be here in sixteen hours 
after this note is deUvered. I will meet you at the watering- 
tank at the Frasersville station. 

Jahes Bronsom. 

The letter was addressed properly to Miss 
Janet Myrtaugh, Tonarga, 111. It was written 
on scraps of hotel stationery, and inclosed in 
a Western Union telegraph envelop. Little 
the messenger, in his best estate, could have 
guessed how much it revealed. 
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Reading it with lightning glance and speed, 
Janet held the greasy, bloody document high 
out of reach, as if she feared some one were 
looking over her shoulder. After one brief 
moment of indecision, while Mother Deane 
was hastily bringing camphor and hartshorn and 
ointments to help the tramp, she darted bare- 
headed out of the gate and down the street to 
the green. It was early dawn again ; but how 
the world had altered since that morning, two 
days before, when she had come from Mrs. 
Jameson's death-bed! The sky was brilliant 
and clear; a little dew had fallen during the 
night, and a fresh lease of life seemed to have 
been granted to leaves, grass, and flowers. It 
was a morning to bring hope even in the very 
teeth of threatening defeat and sorrow. As 
she ran she cried : ** Oh, God, save my boy — 
let me see him once again ! " And her every 
breath and heart-beat was a prayer. 

The sheriffs family was easily roused, and 
the situation discussed briefly but decisively. 
The prudent man of affairs hesitated a moment 
to believe a message brought in such manner 
from such a quarter. He knew only half the 
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truth, however, for he had not read the letter ; 
but Janet assured him that she had reason to 
believe in its every word, and he had every 
reason to believe in her. This was enough. 

"But you are not to go alone, • child," he 
said, '*into such a — " at a loss what to call it. 
** I will go with you, and is there any one else 
you would care to have with you ? " he asked, 
for all Tonarga knew that Robert Jameson 
held himself as Janet's protector and friend — 
perhaps more. 

" I think, if you will be so good," faltered 
Janet, overcome with his fatherliness, " we two 
shall be enough. It is a strange country, and 
there may be difficult things to do ; I shall be 
so glad to have you near ! " 

So it was settled that the Squire and Janet 
should leave by the eight-o'clock express for 
Chicago, and connect there with the noon train 
for the Northwest. Janet thought that on the 
way she would show this good friend her letter 
and tell him at least part of the story she had 
already told to Robert If Benny only lived 
to be brought back to Tonarga, she was willing, 
yes, anxious, everybody should know, and the 
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relief of openly acknowledging her relation to 
him came over her tired brain even now. How 
she would nurse him back to life and health ! 
Had she not done so for other people's chil- 
dren? Surely she would be allowed to care 
for her own. As she walked back to the cot- 
tage, such anticipations took absolute posses- 
sion of her, till her heart fairly leaped to the 
prospect, and her face glowed with a joy she 
had not known for years when she reached 
home. 

She found that Mother Deane had arranged 
a makeshift bed upon the floor for the tramp, 
and Janet stooped down to look at his wounded 
hand and arm. He opened his eyes and 
groaned as she took off the impromptu ban- 
dage, but muttered away as before: *'Meet 
you at the waterin'-tank, right up from the 
station." 

She needed all the professional coolness and 
self-possession she had learned as a nurse to 
meet the revulsion that came over her as she 
realized what this man represented ; his vaga- 
bond clothes, his matted hair, his wandering 
words, all spoke of the degradation and suffer- 
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ing of a life in which Benny was living, nay, 
even dying, perhaps, and where for all these 
weeks her poor little boy — so tender for his 
years — had been at home. And that other, — 
she shuddered as she thought of him, — how 
had Fate, how had Providence, dared to bring 
the two together! Almost roughly she 
dropped the crushed hand of the tramp as 
the fear crossed her mind. Would he take 
Benny from her — was it all a ruse to get her 
once more into his toils? No; the Squire 
must not go alone : she would ask Robert 
Jameson to go, too. 

Robert and the Squire sat apart, leaving 
Janet alone with her thoughts, most of the 
way from Chicago onward. The latter was 
not entirely comfortable in his mind, and he 
felt great relief in Robert's company. Janet 
seemed hardly to need either of them, so brisk, 
so self-reliant and undaunted, had been all her 
movements. It seemed as if to her all these 
hours there was no one in the world but just 
herself and Benny. Robert, humbly happy to 
think she had summoned him to help her, was 
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only too willing to be the recipient of the 
Squire's cogitations. 

** Of course I 've been on disagreeable er- 
rands many times before, but, you see, I was 
on my own territory, and went as an officer of 
the county, at home everywhere in the State 
of Illinois, and able to call on the governor if I 
needed assistance to help me carry on my busi- 
ness. This is about the most difficult thing I 
ever had to manage," he continued. '*You 
see, it 's not official, and it 's off in another 
State ; but suppose we fall right on a nest of 
thieves ? I can't help thinking it 's my plain 
duty to arrest them, and I 'm mighty afraid 1 11 
do it just out of habit and the instinct of the 
business. 'T would n't be hardly a fair take, 
would it ? And there 's the boy lying there 
dying. What 's your opinion in the matter, 
Robert? Who do you suppose the man is 
who wrote the letter ? " 

"Well, Squire, it 's not for me to tell, but I 
think I can guess who and what he is. I make 
no doubt Miss Myrtaugh 'd tell you her story 
and then things would be clearer. You Ve 
been her good friend all these last months, but 
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she would n't want you to be worried or both- 
ered by these thoughts when she could explain 
things to you." 

'' I guess I won't bother, Robert, if you say 
it 's all right I have n't got the heart to cross- 
question her now, when we 're getting so near 
to what 's going to break her heart*' 

" I don't say it 's all right, Squire, or all 
wrong; but I made up my mind weeks ago 
that if there was one woman in the world 
I could trust it was Janet Myrtaugh, and I 
have n't changed my opinion in all I 've heard 
since," answered Robert, dwelling as lightly 
as possible in his own mind on his departed 
mother's part in the gossip of Tonarga. 

*' She 's an honest, good girl, Robert, and 
I 'm with you for trusting her. She 's been 
more than an angel to us in our troubles ; I 
don't know what my wife and Millicent would 
have done, or how they could have managed. 
I guess I '11 drop all that worry about my duty 
to anybody but just her. I ain't sheriff of any 
county in Wisconsin, and we 're going on an 
errand of mercy, not justice, this time." With 
this the Squire picked up his hand-bag, moved 
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on to where Janet was sitting, and did not leave 
her till the brakeman called out the name of 
the station at Frasersville. 

A dismal, silent place it was at night, what- 
ever it might be by day. The conductor's 
swinging lantern at the head of the train threw 
a little light on the way they must go, and as 
the engine bell rang out sharply into the night 
a sleepy omnibus-driver called out, " Here 's 
the 'bus for the Hoyt House." He made no 
impression on the travelers, however, who 
walked on, following the moving train. The 
flashes thrown on the track by the engine 
headlight grew seldomer and dimmer as they 
plodded on over the ties, and soon ceased alto- 
gether as the great thundering express dashed 
on into the wilderness of forest so characteristic 
of northern Wisconsin. 

** Is sister comin' soon ? " 

Benny lay on his rough bed, his face pale 
and wan, and his eyes resting wearily on 
Blackie, who sat beside him, rubbing his 
forehead with a handkerchief moistened in 
camphor. 
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"She 11 be here to-night, Kid; keep your 
grit up," Blackie encouraged him, relying on 
his calculation of the time necessary for a 
ticketed passenger to reach Frasersville. * ' Slim 
must have got there before daybreak this 
morning," he reasoned, "and if the woman 
reached Chicago in time to catch the noon 
express, she ought to be here by midnight 
at the latest." 

" Do you think she *11 bring some med'cine 
that 11 cure me ? " Benny asked in a moment. 

** I hope so. Kid," Blackie answered, trying 
to seem cheerful. The little fellow was obvi- 
ously dying, but Blackie as well as the other 
men had assured him that he would be up and 
about in a few days. Blackie had told the 
other campers only enough of the boy's story 
to let them understand that the woman who 
was coming was a close relative of the little 
invalid ; but they had put their heads together 
and took for a certainty what Blackie only 
suspected. One or two had suggested putting 
Benny in a hospital; but Blackie's counsel had 
prevailed, and the camp had been turned into 
an apothecary-shop and hospital in one. Bot- 
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ties of medicine were scattered over the ground, 
the fire was kept going day and night, and 
broth and other delicacies were being con- 
stantly prepared. Benny complained mainly 
of his head, but he was gradually refusing to 
eat, and said that he just wanted his sister, 
that was all. The night before Blackie as- 
sured him that Janet was coming, he had been 
delirious again, and had talked incessantly 
about the lake. 

**I '11 stump you to swim 'way 'cross it, 
Jimmy," he had said, addressing in his sick- 
ened fancy his little Tonarga playmate. '* Don't 
be afraid — I '11 pull your legs down if they go 
up. Come on; one — two — three!" And then 
he had subsided for a moment, only to resume 
the same subject again a few minutes later. 
A doctor ought to have been sent for, but 
Blackie had refused. 

"They '11 only cut him up," he replied to a 
tramp's suggestion that he summon medical 
assistance, *' and I want the woman to see him 
whole." And so he kept on bathing the lad's 
brow and rubbing gently with liniment the 
places he complained of as hurting him in his 
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lucid moments. In the morning the delirium 
left him, but in a very weakened condition. 
The three months on the road, with the irreg- 
ular eating and sleeping and the constant 
riding on trains, had undermined his health, 
and his neglected body was not equal to a 
long struggle with disordered conditions. A 
trained nurse could hardly have done more for 
him than did the unscientific caretakers at his 
side. His "case" was one which could only 
be watched till the end came. '* I s'pose I 'd 
better go back with sister," he continued after 
Blackie had tried to comfort in regard to the 
medicine he hoped Janet would bring with her. 
" After I get well again, pYaps she '11 take me 
to the lake. Do you think she an' me could 
find it alone, Blackie ? " and he looked up in- 
quiringly into the tramp's face, as if to read 
the true answer in his expression. He had 
learned to place great trust in his Jocker, 
but it seemed for the moment as if he was 
fearful that Blackie would not tell him the 
facts. 

'*I '11 tell your sister how to get there," 
Blackie replied quickly, " and she '11 show you 
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the way. She 's studied geography, you know, 
and will understand." 

"Yes, she 's fine at rememberin' names," 
Benny commented dreamily, and then remained 
silent awhile. 

The day wore on slowly, Benny sleeping 
and waking by fits and starts, now asking 
questions of Blackie, and then again talking to 
himself about his illness, Janet, and his childish 
dreams. Fortunately the weather was fine, 
and the sunshine helped a little to relieve the 
scene of its dreariness and solemnity, but there 
was a silence in the camp which was ominous. 
The men spoke in low tones, and moved about 
as much as possible on tiptoe, fearful of dis- 
turbing the child. Approaching death has, in 
essentials, the same depressing effect on the 
inhabitants of Hoboland that it has on the sen- 
sitive natures of a refined environment. They 
discuss the situation in cruder speech, perhaps, 
and fail at times to appreciate the full signifi- 
cance of the event, but the ** croaking" of a 
little child is as pitiful and pitied a sight on 
the road which the under world travels as 
on that traveled by the upper. Outcasts are 
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often credited with a cold-blooded indifference 
in the presence of a " light" about to fail. It de- 
pends on the circumstances. A death-struggle 
between enemies, in which one goes down, is 
often viewed by the spectators with a stoical 
impartiality and calm, and the duel is com- 
mented on after the burial in unimpassioned 
language ; but a ** light " going out in the 
bosom of the hang- out on account of disease 
or accident, particularly when it is a petted 
Prushun's, is something that makes men turn 
their faces and hark back over their reminis- 
cences. 

"Reminds me o' the time we buried the 
Colorado Baby," a Westerner remarked to a 
companion leaning beside him against a tree a 
short distance from the camp, whither they had 
retreated during one of Benny's talks with 
Blackie. "'Member him, don't you? — the 
same little fellow that used to travel with K. C. 
Whitey. He had the smallpox, and the In- 
dians made us keep him at the hang-out 
Gosh, but it was a mean business ! The Baby 
was out of his head most the time, an' kept 
screamin' for his big brother. Whitey got 
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the disease nursin' him, but he got well. We 
buried the Baby in the night Had to scrape 
the grave out with pieces o' board, 'cause the 
Indians would n't let us have a shovel. It was 
just about this time o' the year. If the woman 
don't take Blackie's kid away with her, we '11 
be bury in' him too, I guess." 

As night drew on, Benny relapsed into an- 
other short spell of delirium, during which he 
seemed to be calling for Janet, but it was diffi- 
cult to understand what he said. Once he 
tried to speak Blackie's name, but all that 
Blackie could distinguish was the one word 
sister. His vitality of both body and mind 
was evidently giving out rapidly, and once 
again an old pal of Blackie's suggested that a 
physician be sent for. But Blackie was im- 
movable and remained by his first decision. 
"What can a doctor do now?" he asked. 
**The boy 's sentenced to death, anyhow, — 
you can see it in his face, — so why worry him 
with a doctor, or a doctor with him ? " His 
eyes flashed as he spoke, and he seemed to 
the men to become another being as he stood 
by the improvised bed and glared at them. 
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" He *s gettin' loony himself," a Canadian at 
the edge of the gathering whispered to his 
neighbor, referring to Blackie's intense look; 
**the croakin' o' the little kid 's goin' to go 
hard with him." The preparations for the 
death and what he knew was to follow had al- 
ready told on Blackie more than the men real- 
ized, but they misjudged his sudden excitement, 
which the Canadian had pronounced sympto- 
matic of "loony." The man knew for a cer- 
tainty what a physician could only have sub- 
stantiated, and he was vexed that the others 
could not see the futility of calling in medical 
experts. A silence came over the camp after 
this little episode, and all that one heard was 
the heavy breathing of the men sitting around 
the fire and the fitful groans and mumbling of 
the invalid. The clock in a distant church 
steeple struck eleven. Blackie jumped to his 
feet suddenly at the last stroke. 

** Men," he said, and he looked in the face 
of each man present before he continued, ** I 've 
got to go to the watering-tank to see if the 
boy's sister has come. I ask you all as pals to 
look out for the kid." 
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They nodded their heads solemnly, and 
Blackie bent over Benny for a last look. " He 
may be dead before I get back," he thought, 
and passed his lips gently over the boy's brow. 
Then he waved his hand to the men, and has- 
tened away in the direction of the tank. As 
he had said to Oregon Slim, he would rather 
have taken a ** ten-spot" than go through the 
ordeal that awaited him. 

'* Hurry, hurry ! He was going fast when I 
left, and there is no time to lose." 

Blackie heard the long whistle of the train 
as it steamed out of Frasersville, and waited 
for hours, it seemed to him, after it sped by 
him at the tank into the nick of woods beyond. 
Of the three shadowy approaching figures that 
gradually grew plainer to his vision, he saw 
that one was a woman. Nothing else mat- 
tered very much now as he stood in the middle 
of the track waiting for them. As he perti- 
nently said, there was no time for civilities and 
explanations, and he pressed Janet to hasten. 
She hurried over the ties, Blackie guiding the 
way and helping her over the rough places, 
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while the sheriff and Robert followed behind at 
close range. They reached the camp just as 
Benny regained consciousness. He was crying 
feebly for Blackie. 

" My poor little Benny, sister 's here," Janet 
cried out in anguish as she knelt down beside 
the brushwood bed. The tramps drew back 
into the woods; the sheriff and Robert also 
stood apart ; and Janet, Benny, and his Jocker 
were left alone. Now and then a tramp came 
forward to touch up the log fire, and the flames 
leaping up into the clouds of smoke cast side- 
lights on the little group. Janet's face shone 
out at such moments as in old pictures the Vir- 
gin Mother beams upon her babe, and showed 
her dry-eyed and the very embodiment of con- 
soling power. 

" Sister, I did n't mean to be bad," the little 
fellow whispered, his voice almost gone, trying 
at the same time to put his arms around Ja- 
net's neck. ** I just meant to go to the lake. 
Blackie says I am goin' home now, an' p'r'aps 
you an' me '11 go to the lake together s'm' other 
time." 

" Yes, yes, we 're going home, Benny dar- 
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ling,** Janet replied comfortingly, not under- 
standing the reference to the lake, and assuming 
that Benny was still delirious. 

*' Sister, lean 'way down ; I want to whisper 
real low"; and again Benny reached up his 
arms. Janet put her head down close to his. 

"Sister, let 's go home on the trucks. I 
want the boys in Tonarga to see me sittin' 
'tween the wheels." 

"Yes, my precious," Janet returned, think- 
ing that she was humoring one of Benny's 
dreams. ** We '11 go any way you wish." 

"Let 's take tomato-cans along, an' cook 
our coffee on a hot box. Sister, I want to do 
that awfully." Then his eyes closed, and he 
seemed to breathe with difficulty. 

" Oh, Benny, you must not die ! " Janet 
sobbed, all her composure giving way at last, 
and she kissed, over and over again, the pale 
littie face before her. " Benny," she repeated, 
raising her voice, for the boy still gave no sign 
of having heard, " Benny darling, you are all 
that I have in the world. Don't leave Janet !" 

The eyelids fluttered open. 

"Sister, are you there?" 
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Benny whispered the words, and they were 
undistinguishable a few steps away, even in 
the stillness. The men stood reverently watch- 
ing, their caps hanging limp in their hands. 
It was a strange and motley company. 

" Yes, Benny ; what is it ? " 

"I 'm so weak, sister, 't I 'm afraid we can 
only go in a box-car. But you tell the boys 
how we was comin' 'f I 'd been strong 'nough, 
won't you ? " 

The eyes closed again before Janet could 
reply. The "little brother" was dying hard, 
but he was dying. He lay apparently uncon- 
scious for several minutes, and his face grew 
paler and paler. Blackie came and knelt down 
beside him on the other side. 

" Kid, look up a second to say good-by. 
Please, Kid " ; and there was a tremor in the 
strong man's voice as thrilling as in that of 
Benny's mother. 

" Come, Kid, quick, before you go " ; and he 
brushed back the tousled hair from the boy's 
feverish brow. Once more the eyelids fluttered 
open, glistening with the fire that was burning 
in the child's brain. 
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He was only partially cognizant of the world 
about him, but there was a significance in his 
pathetic queries as if the full truth had been 
revealed to him. " By, Blackie — I hope 
we '11 get to the lake sometime. Sister, 
you Ve goin' with me, ain't you ? " he lisped, 
his lips barely opening. *' I don't know *f I 
could do the ride alone." 

Poor Janet could only answer: ''Precious 
child, you 're going in safer hands than mine." 

Benny did not understand. 

" Is Blackie goin' ? " he asked in a moment, 
and his tired little eyes shifted for a second to 
his Jocker. 

" My darling," Janet answered comfortingly, 
and for an instant the tremor left her voice, 
** you 're going with Jesus." 

" Jesus— -Jesus ! " the little fellow moaned, 
his voice just barely audible, and then it 
seemed as if he had closed his eyes forever. 
They had hardly disappeared, however, behind 
the feeble lids, when still once again they 
looked out on the two kneeling figures. 

"Are you listenin', sister?" the boy asked. 

" Yes, Benny." 
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" Sister, please go with me. Jesus — seems — 
just — like Jack Frost — all air!" His gaze 
grew pitifully earnest, then the eyelids refused 
to drop, the eyes saw not, and Janet closed 
them with passionate kisses. 

''Benoni— Benoni — son of my sorrow!" 
she moaned, and would not be comforted. 

"I MIGHT as well tell you the story now as 
later, Beth. I can be of no use here any 
longer. I have put in your handkerchief, 
there on the ground, all the money I have, 
and I shall only be a drag if I stay. Are you 
willing to listen ? " 

The sheriff and Robert Jameson and Blackie 
were standing solemnly around the little body 
just at the moment of his death. Janet was 
kneeling, bending over his face, as if to fix 
each line and feature forever in her memory. 

Blackie moved a few steps away from them, 
but came back again and touched Janet's 
shoulder. "If you don't hear the story now, 
Beth, perhaps I '11 never have another chance 
to tell it." 

The woman looked at him for a moment 
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as if dazed, and seemed to have difficulty in 
answering ; but she finally said, in a firm voice : 
" Yes, James ; I should like to hear what you 
have to say." 

The sheriff and Robert drew aside again, 
and Janet and Blackie were left alone. 

** First about the boy," the man began, and 
he stood squarely before her and looked her 
honestly in the face. "I had heard him speak 
about his sister, and knew that his name was 
Myrtaugh, but that meant nothing to me. To 
this moment I am not sure who he was or 
what he was to you." 

** James Bronson, he was your son." The 
words were spoken in Janet's clearest tones. 
The man stood his ground like a pillar. The 
sheriff could have shot him down before he 
would have moved. 

" Beth," he continued in equally clear tones, 
"I had guessed it might be true — what you 
now tell me. Eight days ago I went back to 
Tonarga alone, to satisfy myself. I had a 
suspicion of it the second night Benny and I 
were together. We had gone back to Tonarga 
at night from a short trip south, and you and 
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some friends were just going into the house 
where you live. We made a little noise in the 
bushes where we hid, and somebody held up a 
lantern, — Benny had already been at the back 
of the house to get a coat, — and I thought at 
the time that I recognized your face. Later I 
tried to make myself believe that I was mis- 
taken, but, as I say, eight days ago I went 
back to the village to make sure. I could 
learn nothing, because I was afraid that you 
might find out who I was. I tell you all this 
so that you may know how much I have known. 
From your way of looking at things, there was 
no excuse for taking Benny away, whether he 
was your son, your brother, or not related to 
you at all. I don't propose to explain why I 
chose him for a companion. I am a tramp, 
and that *s all that need be said, except that I 
want you to understand that I treated him as 
squarely as a man in my life can. If I had not 
left him alone for the few days while I was 
going to and from Tonarga, the accident might 
never have happened. He fell off a car, but 
it *s no use to tell that story now.*^ 

" My poor little boy ! To be living so alone, 
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when I wanted him so ! Oh, James ! I would 
have forgiven you everything then and there 
if you had come back to me and told me of 
Benny, and let him come back to me." 

"But I had wronged you so, my poor girl ! 
I did not dare. I could not think you would 
even tolerate me in the town, but would have 
the law on me immediately. We are hunted 
men, most of us here, and have learned to be 
foxy about showing ourselves." 

**Yet this was our little boy; you might 
have felt sure I would not betray him. And 
I had left mother and all for you ! God forgive 
me, I have been punished ! Is it not enough, 
O Heaven?" 

" I had to get away, Beth ; I did not really 
mean to leave you there alone, but I was 
wanted both in New York and in Connecticut 
on criminal charges, and the detectives had 
got on my track. If I had not sloped I 'd be 
sitting in prison to-day. What the charges 
were I will not tell you, but there *s one mean 
thing I did you must know. That was the 
worst thing I ever did, but I did it, and 
crooked as I am," he continued, relapsing into 
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the language of the world he had adopted for 
his own, " if I burn for 't in hell I b'Heve I '11 
take solid satisfaction, knowin' I Ve got 
come up with at last But I fooled you, 
Beth, with the marriage lines and all; you 
and I were never legally married." 

Robert Jameson had moved toward the spot 
where Blackie and Janet were talking. He 
was not at all easy that she should stand there 
so long with such a man, though he thought 
it natural she should be told about Benny's 
accident and illness. He edged nearer and 
nearer, in his anxiety, till he was within hearing 
of those last words ; and as he saw Janet start 
back in horror, and look as if she would drop 
to the ground, he stepped forward and caught 
her in his arms. 
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